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Lecture XXVIII. 


Personat Sarety.— Wounds and other in- 
juries, the objects of legal investigation. 
Slight wounds which may end fatally. Se- 
vere wounds terminating in recovery. Cir- 
cumstances to be considered by medical 
men in estimating the results of injuries. 
Wounds of the head, face, throat, thoracic 
and abdominal viscera, and extremities. 
Punctured, lacerated, and contused wounds. 
Gun-shot wounds. Post-mortem appear- 

ances in death from various injuries. 


GentLemen :—The division of our subject, 
upon which we are now about to enter, is 
one which embraces questions in which 
medical testimony, connected with personal 
safety and life, is required. 

Happily, in this,and many other countries, 
no death can happen which is not the result 
of obvious ill health, or disease, without an 
investigation into the circumstances that 
have led to it. In some instances the facts 
are so clear, that no medical opinion is re- 
quired ; but, frequently, this cannot be dis- 
pensed with, and, often, on the medical 
evidence alone, the conclusions are founded. 
In such cases the responsibility is too great 
to be undertaken without an accurate ex- 
amination into every circumstance which 
can affect the issue. 

It would be impossible, in the period of 
time allotted for any course of lectures, to 
inquire into every cause of death demanding 
a legal investigation ; those that commonly 
occur are, therefore, selected, and, from the 
mode in which decisions are arrived at in 
these, some idea may be formed of what may 
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be requisite in others. The first of these 
are injuries and mutilations. 

Although I have used the term injuries, 
yet the legal phrase is “ wounds,” under 
which are comprehended, not only incised 
and punctured wounds,and gun-shot wounds, 
but, also, bruises and lacerations, contu- 
sions, fractures, luxations, and such like. 
In all such cases, when a person dies, the 
points to be inquired into are— 

1. The nature of the wounds or injuries. 

II, Whether the wounds were the cause 
of death? 

Ill. Whether they were self-inflicted, or 
inflicted by another; that is, whether they 
constitute suicide or homicide? 

IV. Whether the injuries apparent in the 
body were inflicted during life? 

I. With respect to the first object of in- 
quiry, in the ordinary phraseology of society, 
wounds are slight, dangerous, or mortal ; 
but the event of any wound, (except one 
which may be classed under the last head, 
namely, mortal) depends so much on accident 
and circumstances, that it is impossible to 
adhere to such au arrangement. For me- 
dico-legal purposes, therefore, wounds have 
been arranged into—a, those absolutely 
mortal ; 6, those accidentally mortal; c, 
those dangerous ; d, those not mortal. 

No one would hesitate to regard an abra- 
sion of the skin of the leg asa slight wound, 
yet, in certain conditions of the habit, this 
may prove mortal, as was illustrated in the 
case of the learned Jacop Bryant, who 
bruised his shin against a chair, in the act 
of reaching a book from a shelf, and died of 
mortification of the limb, the sequel of this 
trifling injury; or in a case, quoted by Beck 
from Metycer, in whicha fatal hemorrhage 
resulted from the slight scratch of a thumb- 
nail; or in a case in which a person of the 
name of Bratn was tried for the murder of 
a man named Warts, in which it was proved 
that the deceased died instantly from a blow 
on the calf of his leg. On the other hand, 
wounds which are apparently of the most 
formidable description may, nevertheless, 
terminate favourably, contrary to all expec- 
tation. In 1712, a case was published, by 
Mr, Witttaw Maren, of the complete re- 
covery of a Mr. bia after the shaft of a 
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chaise had been forced through his thorax ; 
the late Dr. Munro, in his anatomical lec- 
tures, used to mention an instance of re- 
covery after a red-hot poker had passed 
through the lungs; Dr. Mae, also, men- 
tioning the possibility of persons recovering 
whose brains have beea wounded to a con- 
siderable depth, tells a story of a pauper, in 
Paris, who used to receive charity in a 
piece of his skull ; and Dr. Dux or has re- 
corded a case of a duel, in the West Indies, 
in which the ball hit the eye, completely ob- 
literated it, passed in through the orbit, and 
came out in front of the external ear, yet the 
gentlemen recovered as easily a3 if he had 
only suffered from a flesh wound. It would 
be easy to multiply such instances; but 
enough has been said to show the difficulty 
of delivering a correct opinion on the nature 
of injuries before the event occur, and, after- 
wards, in tracing the death of the individual 
to the injury which he had received. In 
every instance of homicide, the evil intent 
which constitutes the crime can, more or less, 
be inferred, or disproved, by the nature of 
the injury, and, consequently, the evidence 
of the surgeon, or the medical man, who is 
called to examine the wounded person, is of 
much importance ; and, in giving an opinion, 
it behoves the medical witness, not merely to 
inspect the wound and discover its nature, 
direction, and connection with internal le- 
sions which may be found on dissection, 
but to take into account the influence which 
age, constitution, temperament, health, the 
vocation of the wounded person, the place 
of his residence, the weather, the time at 
which surgical aid was procured, and the 
kind of aid, skilful or otherwise, would 
have on the issue. It is even necessary to 
look at the relative strength of the wounded 
person, compared with other individuals of 
the same age, and whether any peculiarities 
of structure exist which can explain the 
fatal event in the particular case under ex- 
amination, for death may follow very slight 
causes where such peculiarities exist; and 
nothing would be more inconsistent with 
justice than to punish an act which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would not have 
been regarded as criminal. Thus, in acase 
referred to by Dr. Paris, a boy died from 
fractnre of the skull, from a chastisement in- 
flicted upon him by a man who caught him 
in the act of robbing his orchard. On the 
trial it was clearly proved, that the size of 
the stick was not such as to have occasioned 
any fracture, had aot the skull of the boy 
been unusually thin ; and upon this evidence 
the man was acquitted of the felonious part 
of the charge, as no evil intent could be 
proved, It is evident, therefore, that a 
wound may prove fatal in one person which 
would not be even dangerous in another. 
There may be, for instance, an unusual ir- 
ritability of the nervous system; or there 
may be a haemorrhagic tendency ; or a ve- 
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nereal taint; or a stramous diathesis; or 
there may exist a transposition of the organs, 
as in the case of Smiruers, the man who 
was executed for arson, and whose body I 
opened, in whom every organ which should 
have occupied the right side of the body 
was found on the left side, amd vice versa, 
The danger, also, may depend less on the 
degree of severity of the wound than on the 
part of the body wounded, and not un- 
frequently on the treatment adopted. In 
giving evidence, therefore, in cases of death, 
from extensive injuries, or from wounds, the 
medical man has no general rules to guide 
him, but each case must be examined upon 
its individual merits. 

I shall suppose a case, and point out to 
you the peculiarities to be attended to in its 
investigation. 

First, with regard to incised and punctur- 
ed wounds. Two men quarrel, and in 
wrestling one of them takes a knife from 
his pocket, or, if a soldier, a bayonet from 
his side, and inflicts a wound, or wounds, 
upon his opponent. In such a case, death 
may follow immediately, or in a few days ; 
or life may be placed in great danger, and 
yet recovery may take place ; or no appa- 
rent danger may be obvious at the time, and, 
nevertheless, the man may apparently die of 
the injury he received from the wound. In 
the first instance, questions may be raised, 
whether the death was the result of the 
wound, or the effect of the falls on the 
ground during the scuffle; or whether a 
similar wound would have proved fatal, had 
the individual not been under the excite- 
ment of anger at the instant of receiving it. 
If the wound be in the neck, and the carotid 
or the jugular veins divided, or the spi 
marrow touched, death may instantly fol- 
low; but if the instrument be so blunt as 
rather to lacerate than to cut, the death will 
not be so immediate. If the wound be in 
the groin, and the femoral artery be opened, 
or if it have penetrated the thorax, and 
passed into the heart or the aorta; if the 
par vagum on either side be divided; or if 
the abdominal cavity be laid open, and the 
stomach or any of the viscera, extensively 
wounded, and the individual die ina few 
minutes,—the mortal characters of the 
wounds can leave no doubt that they are to 
be regarded as the cause of death. But if 
the fatal event be delayed for some hours, 
and the wounds be not very conspicuous, 
then the opinion respecting the cause of 
death becomes more diflicult, and involves 
several important considerations. If the 
head be the part wounded, and the knife, 
or the bayonet, have penetrated to the 
bone, although the wound be scarcely per- 
ceptible, the most severe inflammation may 
be set up, and death may be the conse- 
quence of a wound apparently slight, for a 
complete division of the pericranium is 
much less to be dreaded than a wound from 
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a sharp- instrument penetrating to 
the bone. It is also possible that the brain 
may be wounded through the nostrils, by 
the knife or bayonet passing up through the 
ethmoid bone. 

If the wound on the head arise from a fall, 
and even a portion of the integuments be 
stripped from the bone, there is often less 
danger than from a punctured wound, pro- 
vided the person be in good health; buat if 
the habit be such as to cause erysipelatous 
inflammation to supervene, then death may 
ensue, But there may be no wound, and 
death may be the result of mere concussion ; 
and this is always more dangerous than 
when wounds, even of the most extensive 
character, occur. A young Frenchman, who 
was condemned to be broken on the wheel, 
desirous to escape the public execution, ran 
his head violently against the wall of his 
prison, and instantly died. On opening the 
head, no injury was discoverable in the 
skull, or the brain, or the spinal cord, ex- 
cept a very minute separation in the squa- 
mous suture on one side. The fact of the 
extensive laceration of the integuments being 
less dangerous than a punctured wound, is 
well illustrated by a case quoted in the notes 
to Dr. Darwatt’s edition of Dr. Keck’s 
“ Elements.” A drunken soldier fell from a 
waggon, the wheel of which passed ob- 
liquely over his head, and stripped the whole 
of the integuments off from one side, leav- 


ing the base completely bare. The integu- 
ments were replaced, and secured by stitches 


and bandages. The soldier travelled four 
days on the waggon before he was put into 
the hospital, and in less than a fortnight 
was able to resume his duty. From these 
facts we are to draw this inference, that 
when giving evidence with regard to incised, 
or punctured, wounds of the head, we must 
explain to the court the uncertainty of the 
result in all such cases ; and that no infer- 
ence can be drawn from the extent of the 
wounds, as the largest visible wounds of 
the head are by no means the most danger- 
ous. On the same account, a cautious prog- 
nosis is to be given, even when the wound 
is apparently what is termed slight : erysi- 
pelas, as I have already said, may super- 
vene; and, if communicated to the mem- 
branes of the brain, may certainly prove the 
eause of death. 

The same caution is required with regard 
to wounds of the face. The point of the 
knife may have entered the orbit above the 
eye, and penetrated to the brain, and become 
the cause of death, although scarcely any 
external wound is perceptible. On the 
other hand, there are instances on record, in 
which sharp instruments have penetrated to 
the brain, and yet no bad effects have fol- 
lowed. A remarkable case of this kind 
came under the care of my friend, Mr. 
Liston. The man to whom it occurred was 
blasting the roots of trees, when a splinter 


was driven into the eye, which, from its 
length, must have penetrated through the 
foramen opticum into the brain, Some time 
afterwards this splinter was removed by 
Mr. Liston, and the man recovered, In the 
same manner much obscurity may be pro- 
duced if the instrument have penetrated to 
the brain through the nose, unless death 
immediately ensue, and the fact be deter- 
mined by dissection. In the majority of 
instances, however, wounds of the face are 
not dangerous, and yet death may result 
without any other apparent cause, The 
celebrated Mackin, the player, was tried, 
in 1753, for the murder of Mr. Hatta, a 
brother comedian, whom he struck acci- 
dentally in the eye with a cane, during an 
altercation in the green-room, and who died 
on the following day. On dissection of the 
head of the deceased, it was found that the 
point of the cane had passed through the 
orbital plate, and wounded the brain. In 
such cases, a medical witness would ill 
perform his duty were he to confine his in- 
vestigation to the wounds themselves. He 
must examine the whole of the head, and the 
examination should be conducted with the 
utmost care—first, externally, to ascertain 
the existence of any bruises ; and then in- 
ternally, to see whether effusions of blood 
between the dura mater and the skull cor- 
respond with the external bruises, in which 
case the danger must be attributed to the 
falls; or, even, if no external bruises be 
evident, and effusions of blood be found on 
the membranes, or in the substance of the 
brain, still this may arise from the shock of 
a very slight fall, or even from a blow, 
rupturing the vessels. This fact is well 
illustrated in a case mentioned by Mr. 
Joun Bet, in his work on anatomy. A 
woman, whose child was ill, went down 
stairs in the dark to procure some water, 
and, slipping on the last step, came down 
upon her heel. She felt no great incon- 
venience from the shock at the time, and 
returned up stairs with the water. She 
had, however, scarcely entered the room, 
ere she staggered, and supported herself for 
a few minutes on a chest of drawers; then 
sank to the ground, and instantly died. On 
opening the head, a vessel was found rup- 
tured, the effusion of blood from which into 
the substance of the brain, was the imme- 
diate cause of death. 

Although extensive wounds of the neck, 
in which the carotids, the internal jugular 
veins, or the pharynx, or the oesophagus, 
are divided, such as are inflicted either by 
the murderer or the suicide, must always be 
regarded as dangerous, yet we are not to be 
guided in pronouncing an opinion solely by 
the extent of the injury, and the nature of 
the parts divided. ‘T'wenty years ago, I was 
employed in a case of suicide, in which the 
common carotid of the left side was com- 
pletely divided ; = although a prodigious 
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quantity of blood was lost before the vessel 
was securcd by a ligature, yet the patient, 
a full, plethoric man, recovered, and is still 
alive. The wound inflicted in the neck may 
be scarcely veptible, or be in a place 
where little ger is and, aeverthe- 
less, may soon prove fatal. Sir Cuarves 
Bett, in his “ Surgical Observations,” men- 
tions the case of a suicide, who made six 
slight cuts on the forepart of the larynx, 
and although no considerable branch of the 
thyroid artery was divided, yet he bled in 
secret for three hours, and «died from the 

hemorrhage. Wounds, or injuries, of the 
neck, also may prove mortal in persons pre- 
disposed to certain diseases. 

The prognosis of incised, or punctured 
wounds of the thorax, is always doubtful, 
if the instrument have entered at the upper 
part of the thorax, or at the posterior side, 
near the junction of the ribs with the verte- 
bra ; but it is the universal opinion of army 
surgeons, that wounds of the thorax, whether 
incised or punctured, ultimately do well, if 
the hemorrhages be not of so deadly a 
nature as to prove fatal in forty-eight hours : 
even the heart has been slightly wounded, 
bya sharp instrument thrust into it, with. 
out proving mortal. 

From these, and similar faets, the medical 
witness is authorised to speak with more 
confidence of recovery from incised or 
punctured wounds of the thorax, than those 
of the head or neck. Many instances have 
been recorded of recoveries from apparently 
desperate wounds of the lungs. Thence the 
impropriety of decidedly declaring any 
wound of this description mortal, or highly 
dangerous ; but, oa the contrary, holding 
them up as seldom terminating fatally, ina 
healthy state of the habit, unless some large 
vessel, or other primary organ besides the 
langs, be wounded. Wounds, however, on 
the surface of the thorax, which are not at 
all of a threatening nature at first, often 
unexpectedly have a fatal termination. 
Thus, in such a scuflle as I have imagined, 
if the knife or bayonet enter from behind, 
and directly open the infra scapular vessels, 
although externally but very little or no 
hamorrhage may appear to the eye, yet the 
blood may be poured out, and may find its 
way down to the loins by infiltration, caus- 
ing there deep abscesses, gangrene, and 
death. Thence the greater necessity of a 
cautious prognosis in some cases, where the 
cavity of the thorax has not been entered, 
than in many in which it has been deeply 


In a case detailed in the “ Times” news- 
paper (Jan. 29, 1835), a man of the name of 
JENKINS was stabbed, and died in two days 
afterwards. The report of the surgeon, Mr. 
Jones, who attended and examined the body, 
was, “ that the knife had passed obliquely 
through the integuments, between the se- 


inner side being half an inch nearer the 
median line ms the one on the outside, and 
had penetrated the diaphragm, roe co 
effusion of blood in oy cavity of the abdo- 
men and the chest.” In this evidence the 
vessels divided should have been mentioned, 
although it would not have altered the cor- 
rectness of the opinion, that the internal 
hemorrhage was the cause of death. “ The 
instrument,” says Mr, Jones, “ which caus- 
ed the wound had been introduced obliquely 
from the left to the right side.” This ob- 
servation is a valuable one; yet, in answer 
to a question from a juror, “ was it likely 
he could have inflicted the wound himself?” 
Mr, Jones answered, “ it might have been.” 
Now, this is not very probable, unless he 
were a left-handed man, an important fact, 
which should have been ascertained before 
the trial. 

All incised or penetrating wounds of the 
abdomen, whether of the containing or con- 
tained parts, require a doubtful prognosis, 
being always dubious in their results. 
More is to be dreaded from inflammation 
than protrusion of intestines; yet the sin- 
gular recoveries that have beea rec 
from the severest wounds of the abdomen, 
should, at least, teach us caution in hazard- 
ing an opinion upon the result of these cases. 
Dr. Hexnen, in his “ Military Surgery,” 
mentions the recovery of a soldier, whose 
abdomen was penetrated by a ramrod, fired 
from a musket; it had passed anteriorly, 
and actually stuck in one of the transverse 
processes of the vertebra, from which it 
was not disengaged without the application 
of some force. When the instrument has 
penetrated the stomach itself, it is scarcely 
possible to doubt that blood vesssels and 
berves must be injured ; thence it cannot be 
regarded otherwise than as hazardous, If 
the stomach be full at the time the wound 
is inflicted, it is more dangerous than when 
that viscus is empty; it should always, 
therefore, be a subject of inquiry, how long 
before the injury a meal had been taken, as 
that should guide our decision. 

Wounds of the intestines are less hazard- 
ous than these of the stomach, unless the 
small intestines be penetrated; the risk in 
these seems to depend on their greater irri- 
tability, and the greater number of nerves 
sent to them than to the larger intestines. 
Fopere mentions a case where instant death 
was caused bya slight prick, in the small 
intestines, from a butcher's kaife, although 
little blood was effused. The degree of 
danger connected with wounds of the fixed 
viscera of the abdomen, depends very much 
on the injury done to the priacipal vessels 
supplying them with blood. In females, if 
the uterus be wounded in the impre 
state, the danger is much increased, In 
every wound of the abdomen, the nature of 
the extravasated fluid is particularly to be 


venth and eighth ribs, the orifice on the 


taken into account, whether blood, or bile, 
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or foecal matter, or chyle, or urine. With 
the exception of blood, which, in a certain 
degree, is within the r of the surgeon, 
the pouring out of these fluids into the abdo- 
minal cavity is always productive of dan- 
ger and of dubious result, by the inflamma- 
tion which is induced by them on the serous 
membrane. 

Little is required to be said respecting 
wounds of the extremities, whether incised 
or punctured; the danger of all wounds 
being lessened in the direct ratio of their 
being within the power of the surgeon. 
Simple wounds, however, even of the extre- 
mities, are not wholly free from risk ; thus, 
a cut across the abducter muscle of the 
thumb may prove hazardous, from the ten- 
dency of wounds in that muscle to induce 
locked-jaw ; and wounds of veins, in some 
conditions of the habit, almost invariably 
prove hazardous. 

Such are the circumstances to be attended 
to in delivering a prognosis respecting in- 
cised and punctured wounds, when these 
are the subjects of medico-legal inquiry. 
The subject can only be very briefly and 
imperfectly sketched in this place; it in- 


body caught in the rima glottidis, it oeca- 
sioned suffocation. 

In lacerated wounds, the hazard is gene- 
rally in proportion to the extent of the ex- 
posure of the denuded surface to the air, 
and the risk, which not unfrequently attends 
them, of tetanus supervening. The extent 
to which lacerations may occur, is well 
illustrated in the well known case related 
by Cuesecpen, in his “ Anatomy,” of a 
miller, “ whose arm, with the scapula, was 
torn off from his body, by a rope winding 
round it, the other end being fastened to the 
cogs of a mill.” No hemorrhage followed, 
and the wound was rapidly cured by simple 
dressings, as much of the skin being left as 
served to cover the denuded surface. 

With regard to gun-shot wounds, the 
chief object, in medico-legal inquiries, is to 
ascertain the course of the ball, both in de- 
termining the degre of danger, and the fact 
as to the direction in which that shot was 
fired, on which, in numerous instances, 
guilt has been brought home to the accused ; 
and in some cases the innocent, who would 
otherwise have been unjustly condemned, 
have been fully and satisfactorily excul- 


volves details of surgery which it is not my | pated 


province to enter upon, but without a com- 
petent knowledge of which no man can be 
regarded as a medical jurist. When wounds 
of this description are even slight, that is, 
when no parts important in carrying on the 
vital functions, are involved in the injury, 
still, under certain circumstances, we ought 
not too hastily to form a decision as to the 
issue. 

Ii. A wound, as I have already said, may 
be apparently very slight, and yet not be 
wholly devoid of danger ; and when death 
follows a wound at the distance of several 
months, it becomes an object of the first 
moment to determine whether death, in 
this case, is to be attributed to the wound, 
or to some circumstance connected with the 


habit or the condition of the person or the 


management of the wound. Sir CuHarces 
Beit has recorded a case of this kind, 
although the wound was inflicted by the 
person herself. “A young woman, in 
phrenzy, plunged a penknife into her throat. 
The point of the knife pierced the upper 
part of the thyroid cartilage, so that it 
entered at the union of the chord vocales. 
She was suffocated, at the distance of some 
months, by the granulations which arose 
from the edge of the wound, and which 
filled mop the passage of the glottis. The 
patient, in the meantime, had gone about her 
usual occupations. In another case, which 
also survived some months, the man at 
length died of suffocation, produced by the 
knife, with which he cut his throat, having 
so divided one of the arytenvid cartilages, 
that a portion hung by a membrane, so as 
to vibrate in the chink of the glottis, like a 
pea ina cat-call, and, acting as a foreign 


The course which balls take is most re- 
markable. “ A ball,” says Dr. Hennen, 
“will often strike the thorax or abdomen, 
and, to an unexperienced eye, will ap- 
pear to have passed directiy across, or 
to be lodged in one of the cavities.” Yet, 
perhaps, we shall find that it has coursed 
along under the integuments; and, some- 
times, after having nearly completed the 
circuit of the body, is found close to its 
point of entrance. Dr. Hennxen illustrates 
this remark by a very singular instance 
which occurred to a friend of his in the 
Mediterranean :—“ The ball, which struck 
about the pomum Adami, was found lying 
in the very orifice of its entrance, having 
gone completely round the neck.” This 
circuitous course of balls occurs even in 
cases of suicide, where the pistol is placed 
close to the body. 

Many years ago | was desired to see a 
gentleman who had shot himself. I har- 
ried to the house, and found the person 


‘lying on his bedroom floor, with his ser- 


vant supporting him, and a pistol close to 
him. He was pale, trembling, and appa- 
rently dying; and he assured me that all 
assistance on my part was vain, as he had 
shot himself through the heart. He was 
raised upon his bed, and stripped; he 
breathed freely ; very little blood was upon 
the shirt; none was expectorated; and 
none at the point where the ball had en- 
tered, which was over the sixth rib. I, 
therefore, suspected that it had not pene- 
trated the thorax, but had struck the rib, 
and coursed reund it; which, on examina- 
tion, proved to be the case, as I found it 
under the scapula, near the lower edge of 
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the bone. That bone was fractured, and, 
therefore, I had little difficulty in extract- 
ing the ball, I need scarcely add, the gen- 
tleman recovered : he is now alive, and in 
possession of a title and a large property. 

The most singular instance, mentioned 
by Dr. Hennen, is one in which a ball, 
which struck the breast, lodged in the 
scrotum, the man standing erect in the 
ranks. Nothing is of more importance 
than a knowledge of these facts in a me- 
dico-legal point of view. A man is shot, 
the ball is said to have passed through the 
thorax, and he is reported to be in the 
most immintot danger ; yet he displays no 
great difficulty of breathing, there is no 
hemorrhage from the mouth; no deadly 
faintness, nor coldness of extremities, nor 
labouring pulse, has taken place. In such 
a case, there is every reason to believe 
that the thorax has not been penetrated. 
Sometimes its course may be traced by 
a peculiar dusky line, terminated by a tu- 
mour, where the ball is lodged; but this 
line is not always obvious. The direction 
which a ball takes, is often the best evi- 
dence whether intention or accident occa- 
sioned the shot. In a trial for shooting a 
poacher, it was satisfactorily proved that 
the direction of the ball being upwards, 
the fowling-piece had not been levelled 
from the shoulder, which would have im- 
plied an intent to kill, but must have been 
discharged at the trail, and, consequently, 
the wound which caused death must have 
been accidental. This evidence, which 
was given by the surgeon who examined 
the wound, was sufficient to convince the 
jury, who brought in a verdict of “ chance- 
medley,” and the pavel, Richarp ANNgEs- 
LEY, was accordingly discharged. 

Enough has been said to convince you, 
Gentlemen, of the importance of an accu- 
rate inquiry into every circumstance con- 
nected with wounds, before pronouncing 
any opinion either on the degree of danger 
connected with them, or whether they 
have been actually the cause of death. In 
the event of a fatal issue, the inspection of 
the body should take place as soon as pos- 
sible; and no morbid dissection requires 
to be conducted with so much delicacy and 
care, as that which is intended to establish 
a connexion between an external lesion, 
and an internal injury with which it may 
be complicated. 

In the inspection, if the death have pro- 
ceeded from a shot, the first object is to 
ascertain the place where the ball entered, 
and its direction; or if the death have not 
agra from fire-arms, to examine, care- 
mally, the more superficial lesions, as these 

are likely to be either effused or -changed 
in character as the decomposition of the 
body advances. It is of little consequence 
in what part of the body the wounds 
have been inflicted ; every cavity ought to 
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be examined. In detailing the particulars 
to be attended to in such a dissection, I 
will not occupy your time with any use- 

less details. 

If death have been the consequence of a 
scuffle, or if blows on the head have been 
given, the first object, after the integuments 
of the head have been turned back, is to 
ascertain whether there is any fracture, 
and whether there be any diseased state of 
the bones. If any appearance of fracture 
display itself, it must be determined whe- 
ther this may not have occurred after 
death, which will appear by the blood not 
being coagulated round the fissures, nor 
upon the bone. On raising the skull-cap, 
its inner surface must be carefully exa- 
mined, to see that it is not in a state of ca- 
ties, or whether there be any exostosis. 

In a trial at the Devon assizes, in 1800, 
Tuomas Bowerman was accused of mur- 
dering Mary Gator, a bastard child of bis 
wife, by pushing an awl into her skull. 
The head was examined, and a small hole 
was said to be discovered on the side of 
the head near the ear, which had been 
pointed out as the spot by the mother of 
the child. Mr. Suetpon, the anatomist, 
who, fortunately for the accused, happened 
to be at Exeter at the time, demonstrated 
to the coroner and the grand jury, that this 
was a natural perforation, with a smooth 
polished edge, not uncommon in skulls. 
On this testimony the grand jury returned, 
“ No bill.” 

If coagulated blood be found on the sur- 
face of the dura mater, it indicates external 
violence, although it be not opposite to the 
place where a bruise appears on the integu- 
ments. Sometimes itis on the hemisphere, 
opposite to the side on which the blow 
was struck, forming, what the French 
term, contre coup. The state of the dura 
mater itself must next be carefully ex- 
amined, to see whether it contains an 
osseous deposit, or exhibit any diseased 
alteration of texture, as these may occasion 
rupture of vessels, which would not follow 
a fall or slight blow in a healthy state of 
the membrane. The transparency, and re- 
gularity of surface of the arachnoid coat, 
must be noted, and whether any fluid be 
effused under it. It is of some importance 
to distinguish between that gorged state of 
the arteries of the pia mater, which indi- 
cates that inflammation had existed there, 
and the turgid state of its veins, which not 
unfrequently occurs in cases of impeded 
cerebral circulation: nor must the gravita- 
tion of the blood, according to the position 
in which the body has been lying, mis- 
taken for congestion. 

In cases of sudden death, in a state of 
health, [the ventricles of the brain contain 
no fluid, exceptas much as serves to lubri- 
cate them: if any protracted disease have 
existed previous to death, more or less fluid 
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is generally found in them, Too much care 
cannot be bestowed on the inspection of the 
brain, its consistence, the state of its ves- 
sels, and whether it be devoid of abcesses, 
tumours, extraversated blood, or hydatids : 
for, if these exist, very trivial blows may be 
productive of fatal effects. On removing 
the brain, the base of the cranium must be 
carefully examined, as fractures may exist 
there which might escape notice. An illus- 
tration of this fact occurred in a curious 
case published by Sir. C. Bett :— 

“ April. 16. This morning aman was 
brought into the hospital in a state of insen- 
sibility, from an injury of the head. His 
fellow-workmen, who brought him in, say, 
that he was below in the tunnel, making for 
the Regent’s park, when the bucket slipped 
from the hook, and ran down with great 
velocity, 50 feet. I have taken pains to 
learn whether the bucket fell loose from the 
windlass, or only rapidly uncoiled the rope 
from its weight; and I find that the rope 
was uncoiled. He is quite inseusible, only 
that when we feel his head he winces and 
writhes in bed, His pulse is 56; his breath- 
ing slow, and with stertor; his pupils are 
contracted; but we are now informed, that 
when he came in, the pupils were dilated, 
and that they have gradually become con- 
tracted. There is a very considerable tume- 
faction of the scalp behind the ear, and 
above the transverse line of the occipital 
bone. We further remark, that at short in- 
tervals he draws a deep sigh, and, at the 
same time, a tremor, or shudder, passes over 
his frame ; after which the usual respiration 
is resumed; but it is attended with a snort 
in the inspiration ; the pulse is irregular, 
there is a hurry, after which it resumes its 
regular pulsations. 

“ The scalp was opened where it was tu- 
mefied ; the natural irregularities of the bone, 
for a moment, appeared like a depression; 
but there was, in fact, no fissure to be ob- 
served, After the incision of the scalp, 
six ounces were received into the cup from 
the occipital artery, and 30 ounces taken 
from the arm ; the pulse increased in quick- 
ness after the last bleeding. Afternoon. 
Pulse 96, and weak; there is more heat 
of skin; in the evening there was more 
stertor, On the second day he died. 

“ Dissection, Coagulated blood lay under 
the skull, and extended all over the base of 
the brain; there was no fissure in the skull- 
cap, but a rent was discovered in the base 
of the skull. It began by the side of the 
petrous bone on one side, and extended 
round the occipital bone, behind the foramen 
magnum, to the petrous portion of the tem- 
poral bone on the opposite side. The blow 
had been received on the strongest part of 
the skull, in the convexity of the occipital 
bone; the fissure was in the weakest part; 
it was a pure instance of counter-fissure.”— 
Surgical Observ. p, 469. 


In opening the thorax, the greatest care 
must be taken to avoid puncturing the 
pleura, or the pericardium. Our first ob- 
ject is to ascertain if fluid be contained in 
the chest, and whether this be limpid, tur- 
bid, or flaky: next, the colour, general ap- 
pearance, and capacity, of the lungs must be 
ascertained ; whether they be gorged with 
blood ; crepitous and light, or dense, and 
sink in water. Violet-coloured spots on the 
surface, and ecchymosis, are indicative of 
some violeat effort preceding death. The 
heart should be examined both in situ and 
out of the body, first securing the blood- 
vessels with ligatures. The quantity of 
blood contained in its cavities, the colour 
of the fluid, and its liquidity, or coagula- 
tion, should be noted, and the state of the 
valves. From ossification of the Jatter, the 
life of an individual is placed in great jeo- 
pardy, and instant death may follow evena 
moderate effort; and the same may be the 
case in ossification of the aorta: so thata 
man, in wrestling, may drop down dead, 
without any blow or injury *. his oppo- 
nent, 

The examination of the abdominal cavity 
is of great importance in cases of death from 
wounds, Any perforations in the stomach or _ 
intestines must be particularly investigated, 
to determine whether they be the result of 
punctured, or incised wounds, or of those 
causes which produce spontaneous perfora- 
tions of these viscera. The state of the villous 
coat must be fully understood, lest colour- 
ing from ingesta, be confounded with signs 
of inflammation. No part of the intestinal 
canal should be overlooked ; and you should 
bear in recollection, that the death of an 
English sovereign, Epwarp II., was caused 
by a hot poker thrust up the rectum. The 
division of any of the lobes of the liver 
must not hastily be referred to wounds of a 
cutting instrument, for cases of falls are 
recorded, in which this has occurred. In 
one of these, detailed in the third volume of 
the “ Transactions of the College of Phy- 
sicians,” the right lobe was divided in an 
oblique direction, through its whole sub- 
stance, from its extremity on the right side 
to the border of the left lobe. 

Such is the manner of examining a body 
of a person suspected to have been mur- 
dered, or whose death has been the effect 
of wounds. No opinion, from the appear- 
ances, should be hastily given ; and a variety 
of considerations is necessary to be taken 
into account, in determining the extent of 
blame which can be attached to the accused, 
even when the post-mortem examination 
of the body seems to bear out the truth of 
the accusation, 
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DR. WALLACE ON HIS TREATMENT OF 


CLINICAL 
LECTURES AND REMARKS, 
DELIVERED ON 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, VENEREAL 
DISEASES, AND 
SURGICAL CASES, 


AT THE 


SAIN INFIRMARY, AND AT THE JERVIS- 
STREET HOSPITAL, DUBLIN. 


By Dr. WALLACE, 
SURGEON TO THOSE INSTITUTIONS. 


INFLAMMATORY STATE OF THE EXTENSOR 
TENDON OF THE THUMB. 

“GentLemen ;—Attend to this case. This 
girl has a uliar morbid state of the ex- 
tensor tendons of the thumb of the right 
hand, which has been mistaken for a frac- 
ture; and certainly the sensation communi- 
cated, when you grasp, with one hand, the 
fingers, and,with the other,cause the forearm 
to move from the state of pronation to that 
of supination, or vice rersa, is not unlike the 
sensation produced by the broken frag- 
ments of a bone rubbing on each other. It 
is, however, different; it is something inter- 
mediate between that sensation and that 
which would be produced by the friction 

inst each other of the cut surfaces 
of a piece of cork-wood. The sensa- 
tion is, in faet, the result of the friction of 
the tendons of the extensor of the thumb 
against the surface of its sheath, and is, I 
presume, caused by a want or deficiency of 
synovial secretion. This peculiar affection 
I have observed in two classes of persons— 
in washer-women,as in the present instance, 
and in waiters at hotels. It depends, I be- 
lieve, on an inflammatory state of the ex- 
tensor tendon of the thumb, and its sheath ; 
and this inflammatory state is produced by 
over exertion. Sometimes it is the result 
of a great effort, and sometimes of a too- 
frequent use of the muscle. The former 
often happens in washer-women, from the 
act of wringing clothes ; and the latter, in 
waiters, from the very frequent use made 
of the muscle in extracting corks from bot- 
tles. There is generally, as in the present 
case, and as you might expect, when you 
consider the nature of the affection, a degree 
of tenderness felt by the patient when you 
press along the course of the tendon. 

The history of these cases, as well as an 
accurate attention to the precise seat and 
character of the sensation produced, will 
always serve to distinguish them. These 
attentions are, however, necessary ; other- 
wise the affection may be mistaken, as, you 
observed, happened with this girl. It was 
supposed that her forearm was fractured by 


a violent effort made in wringing clothes 
from the wash-tub, and splints and 

were appiled. Rest, purgatives, and, per- 
haps, a few Ieceches along the course of the 
tendons, soon cause the part to recover a 
state of health. 


TREATMENT OF IRITIS WITH BARK. 


Look at this beautiful illustration of the 
powers of medicine! Who that has wit- 
nessed such a case as this can doubt the 
utility ofthe medical art? This man was, a 
few days ago, nearly blind in his left eye. 
He was also suffering great torture; he 
could not behold the light without extreme 
agony ; his pupil was contracted, irregular, 
and puckered ; his iris greenish ; the white 
parts of the eyeball gorged with blood. 
But what is his state now? His vision is 
nearly perfect; all pain has ceased; you 
cannot distinguish any difference between 
the one eye and the other; you remark 
that the formerly affected iris, with its pupil, 
the schlerotica, and the conjunctiva, have 
all recovered their natural state. No: see, 
there is some appearance of morbid action, 
or, rather, of a state of weakness. The eye, 
when we looked at it a minute ago, was 
free from redness; but it is now glassy- 
looking, reddish, and watery ; it is, in fact, 
still weak, and great care must be taken 
until it becomes strong, otherwise a relapse 
may be expected. Now, what has produced 
this remarkable change? A few grains of 
the sulphate of quinine; and this, after 
mercury had been given to salivation, but in 
vain. Make yourselves well acquainted 
with the history of this case. The patient 
was in this hospital two or three months 
ago, not under my care, but under that of 
one of the other surgeons ; and I have been 
informed that he had then iritis of the right 
eye, and an eruption. He was treated with 
mercury, and was discharged, apparently 
cured. Some time after, he got iritis of the 
left eye, with pains. He returned to the 
hospital, and I admitted him. Mercury was 
employed, on his admission, by me. His 
mouth was soon made sore, but the iritis 
did not yield ; at least, it was only a little 
improved. I then ordered bark. He took, 
for a few days, three grains of the sulphate 
of quinine, four times daily, and with what 
success you have witnessed. 

Gentlemen, if I have been of use in im- 
proving any of the practical departments of 
my profession, I have surely been useful in 
introducing the employment of bark in the 
treatment of iritis. It is now nearly ter 
years since I first called the attention of the 
profession to this practice. You will find 
an Essay by me, on the subject, in the I4th 
vol. of the “ Transactions of the Royal Med. 
Chir. Society of London,” published in the 
year 1828, and read to the Society in 1827. 
Although in that Essay my remarks related 
more particularly to the form of iritis which 
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IRITIS WITH QUININE. 


follows idiopathic fever, yet they were ap- 
plicable to every form of iritis, accompanied 
by astate of debility. When I first introduced 
this practice there were many who affected 
to scoff at it. There was even one gentle- 
man who had the hardihood to write that 
he had used the bark and found it useless, 
or worse than useless; but now that the 
eflicacy of this remedy can no longer be 
doubted, the liberals, or, rather, non-liberals, 
exercise their best efforts to keep concealed 
the connection of my name with the practice. 
How conformable is the history of this little 
transaction with the history of some of the 
most important discoveries ever arrived at 
by human investigation. The trath of all 
discoveries is first disputed. The “ knowing 
ones,” however, slily try to employ them, 
and to make them applicable to their pur- 
poses ; and if they be found to be valuable 
they are adopted, and the name of the dis- 
coverer is either kept a sccret, or the musty 
records of old works are ransacked in hope 
of obtaining hints or allusions which may, 
by infinite straining, saddle with the honour 
some person long since gone to the grave 
of all the Capulets, and hence beyond the 
power of exciting the pitiable emotions of 
envy. If I should not think it beneath my 
notice, I will take an early opportunity of 
amusing you with some other examples, 
but far more glaring ones, of dishonesty and 
injustice. 

*,* We have reason to believe that the 
foregoing remarks were prompted by a feel- 
ing of just indignation at the barefaced at- 
tempts of a recent author, to whose work we 
alluded in Tut Lancet of March 25, to de- 
prive Dr. Wallace of the merits of his ori- 
gival and important discovery, that iritis is, 
under certain circumstances, curable by 
bark, and this by meanly withholding all 
mention of his name, while the remedy is so 
strongly recommended, that a reader who is 
unacquainted with the facts must be led to 
infer that the proposal originated with the 
author ef the hook, This attempt is the more 
audacious, because, in Dr. Wallace’s Essay on 
the subject, published many years since, we 
find these words:—* In passing, it may be 
remarked, that I have been informed by 
several who have used the bark at my sug- 
gestion, and, amongst others, by Dr. Colles, 
one of the Professors of Surgery to the Coilege 
of Surgeons, that its power was most decided 
in several cases in which they had employed 
it after mercury had failed.” So that Dr. 
Cottes, who would almost seem to wish to 
make his readers suppose that the mode of 
treatment was peculiar to himself, and who 
has so disingenuously concealed the name 


of Dr. Wallace, was actually indebted to 
that gentleman for personal information of 
the important fact, even before it was made 
known to the profession in general. In 
order that our readers may not suppose that 
we have judged this plagiarist teo severely, 
we subjoin the passage of his work to which 
we have alluded :—“ When we have used 
mercury for the cure of iritis, and have in- 
duced ptyalism thereby, but without effect- 
ing much improvement in the siate of the 
eye, we must then have recourse to other 
means of relief. In these cases we some- 
times succeed, almost beyond our expecta- 
tion, by giving bark largely. Sulphate of 
quinine is the remedy which I have been in 
the habit of employing, and generally with 
the happiest effect.” Dr. Wallace, how- 
ever, may remark, that he is not the only 
person who has been similarly treated by 
this literary pirate, for, in the very same 
chapter, Dr. Colles would, apparently, de- 
prive Mr. Hugh Carmichael of the merits of 
having first introduced the use of the spirit 
of turpentine in similar cases. 


The impression which Dr. Wallace’s ori- 
ginal paper on the use of bark in iritis 
made on the profession in London, at the 
time that it was read before the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, was very considerable. 
The paper was reported in Tue Lancer of 
the same week. Dr. Wallace was then but 
avery young man, and little known here, 
and the views which he brought forward, 
being much opposed to the pathological 
opinions and routine practice of the day, 
led to a warm discussion on their value ; 
and, probably, had it not been for the obser- 
vations of the President, and of some other 
members of the Society who were well ac- 
quainted with Dr. Wallace when he was a 
pupil, the Society would not now have it in 
their power to claim the honour of having 
among its “ Transactions” the original 
paper. Our report on that occasion (Lan- 
cet, vol. xiii.) now nearly ten years old, 
and, consequently, many years before we 
had the advantage of publishing any of Dr. 
Wallace’s observations or lectures, states, 
that the President remarked, that “ Mr. 
Wallace, to his knowledge, had some years 
ago attended for a long time the Eye In- 
firmaries of London, and, subsequently, 
paid considerable attention to this branch of 
practice ; that he was, in every point of 


view, competent to detect the minute forms 
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of opthalmic disease, and that the accuracy 
of his descriptions might, consequently, be 
relied on.” The President then discussed 
the probable mode of action of the remedy, 
and poiated out the originality of the pro- 
posal, and concluded by saying, that “ the 
information communicated to the Society, by 
Mr. Wallace, he considered to be highly de- 
serving of attention, and likely to add very 
much to our knowledge of the treatment of 
the form of disease to which it related.” 
And now his brother practitioner and 
townsman would attempt to deprive him of 
that honour which others have so freely 
awarded !—Eb. L, 


ON PROSTITUTION 
IN THE 
CITY OF PARIS; 


CONSIDERED UNDER THE HEADS OF PUBLIC 
HYGIENE, MORALS, AND INTERNAL POLICE, 


De la Prostitution dans la Ville de Paris, 
Par A. J. B. Parent-Ducnatetetr, Mé- 
decin de UHépital de la Pitié, a Paris. 
Bailliere, Paris. Two Vols., 8vo. pp. 
580, 624. 

( Continued from page 48.) 


Tue third section of M. Ducnartetet’s 
work treats of a subject that is more im- 
mediately interesting to medical men, and 
is entitled, “ Considérations Physiologi- 
ques sur les Prostituées,” which we are 
not sorry to arrive at, although a desire to 
do ample justice to the merits of the work 
has induced us to give, at great length, 
every fact, or observation, of importance to 
be found in the first and second sections, 
which would prove interesting to the 
reader. With the present section we shall 
pursue the same course, merely premising, 
that it is not less worthy of careful con- 
on than those which have preceded 


Particular Plumpness observable in many 
Prostitutes. —“‘ The plumpness of many 
women of the town, and their brilliant state 
of health,” says the author, “ will strike any 
observer, who merely looks at a number of 
them, assembled in any place of public 
resort ; but this particularity presents nnme- 
rous exceptions, and numbers of these 
Women are by no means remarkable in this 
respect. Some are to be seen, indeed, who 
are very thin, I might almost say emaci- 
ated. The stoutness is only to be observed 
in them at the period between 25 and 30 
years of age; it is seldom to be seen in 
young women, or in those who have only 
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been prostitutes for a short time. To what 
is this peculiar plumpness to be attributed? 
The public, always ready with its expla- 
nations, has long since attributed it to 
the mercurial preparations of which these 
women, according to general opinion, ha- 
bitually make use. is opinion, based, 
probably, upon the vigorous state of health 
apparent in some women of the town, after 
a cure has been effected of venereal affec- 
tions, which had long previously under- 
mined their strength and health, is also 
held, by men of education, and even by 
medical men, who had specially devoted 
themselves to the study of syphilitic dis- 
eases. One of the latter, indeed, was so 
convinced of the truth of the action upon 
the lymphatic system, as to propose that 
animals destined for the butcher should be 
submitted to mercurial treatment. The 
medical professors of the dispensary, and 
other persons, have, however, given me a 
simple explanation of this phenomenon, 
tae truth of which cannot be contested. 
The proof that this stoutness is not owing 
to mercury, or its preparations, is, accord- 
ing to them, evident, because it is fre- 
quently observed in women who have not 
had the venereal disease for many years, 
and in others who have been so fortunate 
as never to have contracted it at all. 
How, then, could the salivation and 
irritation, which are often determined by 
the employment of this metal, contribute to 
produce their plumpness? Has it not, be- 
sides, been considered to be one of the 
causes of consumption, and phthisis, and 
enteritis, which so frequently causes the 
death of prostitutes? Yet, what can be 
more opposed to these complaints than 
plumpness of person? This stoutness, then, 
is to be attributed to the great number of 
hot baths which the major part of these 
women take, and, moreover, to the inactive 
life which the majority of them lead, and 
the great quantity of food they consume. 
Regardless of the future, they are eating 
every instant, and consume much more 
food than the bhardest-working labouring 
women. Rising too, as they usualy do, at 
ten or eleven o'clock in the morning, it is 
scarcely possible, that, leading such an 
animal life, they can avoid getting stout, 
If, notwithstanding these considerations, 
some of them remain thin, it must be re- 
collected that there are constitutions which 
resist every means that are best calculated 
to fatten, and that there are many prosti- 
tutes who, far from possessing superflui- 
ties, cannot obtain the barest necessaries of 
life. This last class improve their health 
and personal appearance in the hospitals 
and prisons, and always leave those esta- 
blishments in better condition than they 
enter them. Besides, it is well kaown 
that all prisoners get stouter from the sim- 
ple fact of their confinement, and the regu- 
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lar life they are obliged to lead. This is 
even ed in persons who are con- 
demned to death.”” The author’s theoretical 
opinions here appear to be somewhat in- 
consistent, He attributes, alike, to regu- 
larity and to irregularity of living, to 
abundance of food and to prison fare, the 
plumpness of which he speaks, and which 
may so universally be observed amongst 
these unfortunates in Paris, and, indeed, in 
London, though the grossest and stoutest 
of these women are certainly to be found 
amongst the lowest and most disgusting 
classes of prostitutes, whether in London 
or in Paris. If plumpness attends both 
classes of diet, it is more likely to be at- 
tended with firmness and clearness of com- 
plexion amongst the plain than the rich 
farers. M. Ducuaterer adds, that if em- 
bonpoiat is common amongst women of the 
town, it is still more so with the dames de 
maison, who are sometimes, in this respect, 
really remarkable objects. 

Alteration in the Voice, which is peculiar to 
some Prostitutes.—“ There are,” says the au- 
thor, “ women of the town, remarkable for 
their beauty, the freshness of their complex- 
ion, and the elegance of their dress and 
appearance, who might be supposed to be 
persons who were moving in the best 
classes of society, and who possess every 
requisite to please and to seduce, but whose 
charm is broken the moment that they speak. 
They do not produce the musical feminine 
tone of voice which adds so much to the 
charm of woman ; but a hoarse grating sound, 
which offends the ear, and which a porter 
could scarcely imitate. This peculiarity 
exists in a great number, perhaps in the 
majority, but, most commonly, in women of 
the lowest description. Opinions have varied 
respecting the causes of this phenomenon. 
Some physiologists having remarked that 
animals are mute until the age of puberty, 
and that they remain so during life, the 
period of rutting being excepted, conjec- 
tured that the virile and disagreeable tone 
of voice which is acquired by some women 
at a certain age, was to be attributed to their 

iviousness and debauchery, while others 
ascribed this singularity to infamous and 
unnatural habits in women. The 
first of these opinions is specious, for it is 
remarked, even in man, that the organs of 
the voice are intimately connected with the 
genital parts ; that at the period of puberty, 
the larynx islargely and suddenly developed; 
that under certain circumstances the voice 
acquires a particular character, and that 
castration constantly causes it to change. 
With those, however, who have minutely 
observed different prostitutes, these expla- 
nations cannot be received ; for it is not in 
the youngest and most abandoned of these 
women that this change of voice chiefly pre- 


vails , it is remarked in all classes of them ; 
but most frequently in those who lead a 
life of abandonment, solely to prevent them- 
selves from dying from hunger. 

cause of this phenomenon must be attri- 
buted to various circumstances, and espe- 
cially to two, which operate sometimes 
singly, and at other times in conjunction. 
The first and most general is the abuse of 
strong liquors, and habitual drunkenness ; 
the second, is the constant exposure to 
changes in the atmosphere, and a draught, 
to which these women were formerly much 
more subjected than at present, the police 
having forbidden them to appear in public 
with the head uncovered, and the neck 
bare, and only at certain hours, and in 
limited numbers. Former inspectors have 
already remarked, that this alteration of the 
voice is less frequent than it used to be, 
which must partly be attributed to the en- 
forcement of these regulations, and while 
the inspector observes this happy result, 
the medical man perceives thousands of 
these unfortunates spared the infliction of 
numerous maladies, and the advantage to 
the hospitals of being freed from a variety 
of invalids with chronic affections, who 
occupied beds to the exclusion of the re- 
spectable and deserving poor.” 

Colour of the Hair and Eyes in the Prosti- 
tutes of Paris.—As no new or striking re- 
sults follow the author's researches iu this 
subject, we shall content ourselves with 
presenting our readers with the following 
tables :— 

Of 12,600 women, assembled in Paris, 
from all countries, 6,733 had chesnut co- 
loured hair ; 2,642 brown ; 1,694, light ; 1,486, 
black ; and 45 had red hair. 

Of 12,454 women, the colour of whose 
eyes had been carefully noted, 4,612 had 
grey eyes; 3,529, brown; 2,878, blue ; 730, 
roux*; and 705 had bluck eyes. 

Stature of the Prostitutes.—F or some years 
M. Querecert, of Brussels, and M. ViLterme, 
of Paris, had instituted researches into the 
stature of the human race, by which, in M, 
Ducuateces’s opinion, they have rendered 
an essential service to the natural history of 
man, and their example induced him tocon- 
struct the following table, from documents 
which are unknown to the public, and which 
cannot fail to be highly interesting to the 
naturalist. It must be premised, that the 
métre is equal to three French feet, and 
eleven and a half lines. Of 12,292 women 


* What colour the author intends'to imply by the 
word “ roux,” as descriptive of the eyes, we confess 
— unable to explain, unless, indeed, it be 
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The Sexual Parts in Prostitutes, and Ques- 
tions of Medical Jurisprudence connected with 
that subject.—The author felt some hesita- 
tion in making known the results of his 
inquiries under this head, but says, “ that 
his best friends did not partake of his fears, 
and urged him, for the interests of science 
and justice, not to remain silent on this sub- 
ject, and their wishes, joined to the recol- 
lection of some facts, which were tov closely 
connected with this question to be sup- 
pressed, induced him to yield.” 

A few years since, two apparently very 
decent young women, were abused and 
molested in the most public manner, by 
some young men, who applied to them the 
grossest —. and declared them to be 
women of the town before the passers by. 
Some persons interested themselves for the 
females, and a complaint was lodged in 
their name against those who had insulted 
them, and the young men were summoned 
before a magistrate. The case was heard, 
and the girls affirmed that they were virgins, 
but being everwhelmed by the assertions of 
their aggressors, they offered to furnish the 
med of what they stated, by submitting to 

examined by a medical man, properly 
authorised by the magistrate. The examina- 
tion was made by a clever and conscientious 


for him to give any decided opinion with 
respect to one of the young women ; that 
the other might have had convection with 
men, but that he could by no means posi- 
tively affirm it. The author does not recol- 
lect the decision given, but it afterwards 
became well known, that these two women 
had been for some time on the registers of 
the police, and that they had more than once 
contracted the venereal disease. It results 
from this fact, that prostitution may give 
rise to medico-legal questions, the solution 
of which will present difficulties that are 
capable of embarrassing the cleverest prac- 
titioners. Rape is much more common than 
is generally supposed, for these affairs are 
often hushed up by parents, in order to pre- 
serve the reputation of their daughters. 
The confidence felt in me, by many fathers 
and mothers, has induced them frequently 
to bring their children to me, and ip many 
cases the details given to me by the sufferers 
themselves, have much better made known 
to me what had taken place than the in- 
spection of the genital parts. I have, in 
consequence, always endeavoured to avoid 
giving evidence in such matters, from a fear 
of compromising the interests of justice. 
These, then, are the circumstances which 
induce me to make known the information 
which I have acquired, and of the propriety 
of disclosing them the public will judge. 

It is a general opinion, and as yet uncon- 
tradicted, that the genital parts in prosti- 
tutes must alter, and assume a particular 
disposition, as the inevitable consequence 
of their avocation; the youngest and oldest 
libertines, of the highest and lowest classes, 
are unanimous in this opinion, and their 
jokes are endless on those of their com- 
panions who marry, or take for concubines, 
former prostitutes. Medical men even be- 
lieve more firmly in this vulgar opinion than 
the vulgar themselves. They consider that 
every trade which requires continued action, 
in any particular organ, causes those who 
follow it to present, in such organ, an altera- 
tion which is sufticiently striking to indi- 
cate their trade, and they thence conclude 
(reasoning by analogy) that it could not be 
otherwise with prostitutes. But ill satis- 
fied with such a method of reasoning, the 
author applied to the medical officers of the 
dispensary and the hospital to which prosti- 
tutes are sent by the police, from whom he 
obtained more exact information. The 
genital parts of prostitutes (continues M. 
Dveecnatecer), present no special alteration 
which is peculiar to them, and in this re- 
spect they do not differ fron: those of mar- 
ried women of unblemished character. The 
constant use that has been made of the spe- 
culum, for some time past, in the examina- 
tion of maladies, has proved to all medical 
men, that the amplitade or the narrowness 
of the vagina, is, in many women, natural 
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than very material variations in the dimen- 
sions — of the body, in different 
individuals. Very young women, who have 
within a short period abandoned themselves 
to prostitution, and who have never had a 
child, are constantly to be met with in the 
hospital, in whom the vagina is more dilated 
than in many married women who are the 
mothers of families ; while, on the contrary, 
other women are fouad, who have lived for 
twelve or fifteen years by prostitution, and 
who exhibit in their countenances the most 
marked traces of decrepitude, yet in whom 
the vagina, in particular, presents not the 
slightest alteration; and I remarked, one 
day, in the person Des Madelounettes, a 
woman of fifty-one years of age, who had 
prostituted herself thirty-six years, but in 
whom, notwithstanding, the genital parts 
might have been mistaken for those of a 
virgin just arrived at puberty. It is espe- 
cially in young girls who have not arrived 
at puberty, and still exhibit the charac- 
teristics of childhood, that the examination 
of the genital parts becomes difficult and 
important. All books on medical jurispru- 
dence indicate the means of recognising the 
traces of rape, in such a precise way, that 
nothing appears easier than to ascertain the 
truth, and accord justice ; but how many 
motives of doubt and uncertainty arise on 
all sides, when opportunities have occurred 
of examining a uumber of these cases. 
MM, Jacewrmin and Cortineav declare, 
that in many instances it was impossible for 
a conscientious man to decide positively 
either one way or the other, What must 
be thought, after this, of the light, off-hand, 
yet positive way, in which some practitioners 
give their opinions on facts of this nature ? 
Is it not revolting to see magistrates com- 
monly submitting questions of this sort to 
matrons, who are most frequently very igno- 
rant, and always convinced of the complete- 
ness of their art, and who would believe 
that their reputation was compromised, did 
they not pronounce an absolute opinion? 
In my eyes (adds the author) reserve is the 
first virtue of the medical legist, who can- 
not too often acknowledge the insufticieacy 
of his knowledge. 

The examination of the genital parts caus- 
ed M. Jacavemin to discover a new sign of 
pregnancy, which, with respect to medical 
jurisprudence, may become very useful. 
This sign consists in a discoloration, of a 
violet-tint (coloration violacce), and some- 
times of the colour of wine lees, which the 
whole of the mucous membrane of the 
vagina contracts at this particular period of 
a woman's life. This sign is so evident, 
that M. Jacavemin is never deceived in it, 
and has verified its correctness in more than 
4,500 women. 

Another common error is, that the clitoris, 
being the seat of pleasure in woman, and of 
sensibility in the genital organs, and this 


part acquiring, sometimes, a considerable 
size, generally present a greater develop- 
ment in prostitutes than in other women, 
and should vary according to their sala- 
ciousness, and the disgusting vices to 
which they sometimes yield. If impetu- 
ous and lascivious passions were always 
the cause of women abandoning them- 
selves to prostitution, this opinion might, 
to a certain extent, be admitted; but 
if these be placed amongst the causes of 
prostitution, they are far from being the 
only ones, and MM. Jacavemtn and 
NEAU declare, that there is nothing remark- 
able either in the dimensions or the dispo- 
sition of the clitoris in the prostitates of 
Paris, and that in them, as in all married 
women, there are variations, but nothing 
peculiar, and that the genital organs much 
more frequently present strongly-marked 
varieties in men, It may, in this place, be 
added, that prostitutes, being abandoned to 
the brutality of numbers of men, satiated 
with the enjoyments which are conceded to 
nature, do not always refuse those illicit 
connexions which, though taking place be- 
tween individuals of different sexes, are not 
the less revolting. MM. Jacavemin and 
Cottixeau, and many other observers, be- 
lieve that there is not a single prostitute, 
amongst those of a certain age, who refuse 
to commit this crime, though it must be 
owned that they maintain the most guarded 
silence on the subject, and reject, with the 
utmost horror and indignation, any ques- 
tions which betray a suspicion of their 
guilt in this respect. However, local dis- 
orders, which are sometimes the result, 
commonly present themselves in such a 
form that there can be no mistaking their 
origin. In these cases it is always by 
silence, and never by a direct confession, 
that the truth is ascertained, 
Menstruation.—It is important to know 
to what extent the life led by prostitutes 
may modify that important function in wo- 
man, menstruation ; and the conclusions at 
which I have arrived, amidst many conflict- 
ing opinions, is, that some of these women 
regularly menstruate, and that others do 
not; that menstruation may continue its 
regular and perivdical course during a 
longer or a shorter period, and then change. 
It is difficult to believe that it can be other- 
wise, for they give way to every excess, ex- 
pose themselves continually to the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, and commit other im- 
prudent acts which, by most women, are 
deemed to be highly injurious to the par- 
ticular functions of their sex. M. Cutie- 
Riek pretends, that prostitutes are in the 
habit of using lotions and cold injections to 
suppress their menses, so as not to be under 
the necessity of suspending, for too long a 
time, the resources which are derived from 
their avocation, I could never learn how 
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far this practice prevails with them; but I 
am well aware that they now means, 
much more simple and efficacious, for effect- 
ing the same purpose. It is necessary to 
abstain from details ; but I may mention that 
this invention has often served to conceal 
their maladies, and has thus enabled them 
toelude the watchfulness of the police ; and 
they have also employed it in the hospital to 
simulate cures, and recover their liberty ; 
but these tricks are now well known, and 
no longer deceive the persons who are 
charged with the sanitary surveillance. 

Their Fecundity.—“ It is generally be- 
lieved,” says the author, “that prostitutes 
bear no children, or, that if they have any, 
the number is so small that the class may, 
on the whole, be considered as sterile. This 
opinion is universal, and prevails even 
amongst those persons who, from their posi- 
tion, are best able to arrive at the truth, and 
from the answers given to my questions, and 
from reference to’ some ancient and modern 
works, I was led to conclude that, in a thou- 
sand prostitutes, there are scarcely six ac- 
couchemens in the course of a year.” But, in 
order to obtain more precise information on 
this point, the author addressed himself to 
Madame Lecranp, midwife of the Hopital 
de la Maternité, from whom the following 
reply was received :—“ Not more than from 
four to six prostitutes enter our hospital in 
twelve months. Those who enter do not 
make known their avocation, but after a 


few days they are easily distinguished from 
the other women by their language and 
manner. They rarely accouch happily, and 
the length of the labour almost always re- 


quires the use of the forceps. The infants 
very seldom live, or are, indeed, seldom born 
alive, and grave accidents constantly follow 
these accouchemens.” This reply seemed to 
favour the general opinion; but M, Ducna- 
TELET, being still by no means satisfied, in- 
stituted the most minute inquiries, and he 
was soon convinced that these women con- 
ceive much more frequently than was sup- 
posed. He found that nothing was more 
common than for prostitutes to expel the 
foetus after four or five weeks’ conception, 
and that not only were-they very much sub- 
ject to miscarriages and abortions from 
natural canses, but that they often provoked 
those arcidents. M. Detpeau (continues 
the author), who possesses, bably, the 
most numerous collection of embryos in 
existence, has procured five belonging to 
prostitutes, and of these five three exhibit 
the traces of the perforating instrument used 
to extinguish life. But, without alluding 
to the artifices practised by some prostitutes, 
is not the exercise of their avocation alone 
more than sufficient to explain all that is 
now stated? If the life led by these women 
excites astonishment, if we can scarcely 
conceive how their health resists the excess 


of every kind in which they indulge, it will 
be easy to imagine the evil influence w 

an union of such numerous causes of dis- 
order must exercise upon incipient concep- 
tion, especially when we know that they 
pursue their avocation of prostitution to the 
last extremity, so that instances have oc- 
curred of their being delivered in the streets 
at the moment when they were soliciting 
the attention of passers-by, doing so for the 
acquisition of money, they being in this state 
infinitely more sought after than when not 
enceinte. Acurious old Register of Inscrip- 
tion, commenced in 1796, will throw some 
light on this subject. It was originally left 
to the discretion of the employés to insert 
whatever information they thought proper, 
and one of them asked all the prostitutes 
whom he registered, whether they had had 
any children, and whether they had com- 
monly, and habitually, lived with a lover, 
Of 620 women inscribed by this individua! 

217 refused to answer his questions. 

213 declared that they had neither had 
lovers nor children, 

125 confessed that they had had lovers 
who had rendered them mothers. 

31 affirmed that although they had had 
lovers, they had never had children. 

26 answered that they had never had 
lovers, although they had conceived, 

8 replied that they had had children, bat 
being married, they attributed them to their 
husbands, 

All women of the town pretended to be 
able to point out, in the most positive man- 
ner, the father of their child, as they always 
attributed their pregnancy to some particular 
individual. This will not appear singular, 
when we recollect that, generally speaking, 
for fecundation to take place,a variety of cir- 
cumstances is necessary, and, in particular, 
the will and the laisser aller of the woman 
herself, constituting an intellectual and 
moral state which is foreign to the habitual 
exercise of their avocation. The author, in 
conclading his remarks on this subject, says, 
that he considers that prostitutes are much 
more liable to conceive, than they have 
hitherto been supposed to be, and that if they 
rarely bring their pregnancy to the usual 
term, it is because abortions frequently oc- 
cur amongst them, produced either by crimi- 
nal proceedings, or by the nature of their 
avocation. 

Mortality amongst their Children.— I have 
found,” continues M, Ducuare tet, “ but one 
opinion respecting the frightful mortality 
which prevails amongst the children of pros- 
titutes, and that has been confirmed by all 
the information which I have been able to 
obtain, from whatever quarter derived. Of 
the eight children who are commonly born 
annually in prison, four die during the first 
fortnight, and the remaining four in the 


course of the first year. Of the ten children 
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who commonly see the light annually, in 
one particular hospital, five die at the mo- 
ment of, their birth, and the remaining five 
before the complete re-establishment of the 
mother. Amongst the higher class of prosti- 
tutes, however, there are some who preserve 
their children; but those who are of a 
lower degree, notwithstanding their great 
affection for them, hardly ever bring ove 
up. Only imagine the state of existence of 
these little beings, resting on their mothers’ 
arms, until one or two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in winter or summer, and in every variety 
of weather,—their mothers passing half their 
time in drunkenness, and destitute of all 
resources, thinking only of warming the 
little creatuses by libations of wine or 
spirits, What diet, and what afate! When 
one reflects on the hedith and future destiny 
ofthese children, a premature death seems to 
be for them, as well as for the state, a dis- 
pensation of Providence.” Nature, if not 
man, seems to strive for the extinction of 
the unhappy race. 


The next division of the work treats 
especially, on the influence of prostitution 
upon the general health of its practisers. 


SPONTANEOUS EVOLUTION OF 
THE FETUS. 


Many accoucheurs still affect to deny the 
possibility of what is called “ spontaneous 
evolution of the foetus.” Several cases, 
however, have occurred, whieh demonstrate 
the power of nature to render assistance 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
and terminate, happily, the most difficult 
labours. The following case, recorded in 
Number 37. of the Berlin Med. Zeitung, 
lately published, may be added to the num- 
ber of those already recorded. 

In February, 1830, the author, Dr. Man- 
KIEWIEZ, was called to attend a woman in 
labour. On examining the paticnt exter 
nally, he found the abdomen more developed 
on the left side than on the right, and on 
introducing his finger into the vagina, he 
discovered that the child lay with its right 
shoulder occupying the axis of the pelvis, 
and the head reposing on the left iliac fossa. 
The woman had already brought forth seve- 
ral children without any accident, although 
the diameters of the pelvis seemed some- 
what contracted. As version was evidently 
indicated, and, at the same time, it was 
probable that the forceps would be required 
for the extraction of the head, the author 
returned home for his instruments. On 
coming back, he found the woman sufler- 
ing under very severe labour-pains, during 


which the tumour formed by the head over 
the left iliac region, evidently changed its 
position, and advanced towards the linea 
alba. On making a second examination, 
the surgeon found that the child’s head had 
retreated two or three inches, while the axis 
of the pelvis was occupied by the right foot 
of the child. The accoucheur now imme- 
diately brought down the second foot, and 
succeeded in extracting the child, without 
finding it necessary to employ the forceps. 

Another example presented itself, in the 
case of a woman who had already been the 
mother of several children, all born without 
any accident. The first labour pains set in 
on the 17th of June; on the 19th, the mem- 
branes gave way, and on the 20th, the right 
arm presented itself. On seeing the woman, 
the author did not think that version by the 
feet was indicated ; he therefore returned 
the hand into the vagina, when, immediately, 
the labour-pains became stronger, and con- 
tinued, with little intermission, for half an 
hour; and when the surgeon again made an 
examination, he found the head presenting 
instead of the shoulder, Some ergot of rye 
was then administered, and produced very ac- 
tive pains, and the child was shortly after- 
wards expelled, though in a state of as- 
phyxia. 


CLUB FOOT.—DIVISION OF THE 
TENDO-ACHILLIS, 


We have already directed the attention of 
the profession, to thé happy results obtained 
by dividing the tendo-achillis in certain cases 
of deformity affecting the lower extremities ; 
and, ina late number, recorded an interesting 
debate on the subject, at the Medico-Chirur- 
gical Society. This operation, first proposed 
by Srromeyer, has been recently repeated in 
the French capital, by Messrs. Bouvier and 
Duvat, with the best effect. Professor 
Drerrensacn, of Berlin, to whom we are 
already indebted for so many new processes 
for the cure of deformities, bears testimon 
to the advantages of Stromeyer’s method. 
He has operated, in eighteen cases of this 
kind, on thirteen individuals affected with 
club foot, or with what is called the pedes 
equinus. Three of the patients were per- 
fectly cured within the short space of four 
weeks. The details are published in the 
Berlin Med, Zeitung, No. 37. 


ASTHMA THYMICUM, 


Tue work of the late Dr. Lry, on “ La- 
ryngismus Stridulus,” has again directed 
the researches of medical men towards a 
disease, which many of the continental 


physicians persist in regarding as apocry- 


phal, but which has been long well known 
in this country under the name of “ Mil- 
lar’s Asthma.” For the last three or four 
years the German physicians have de- 
scribed a disease, which they call “‘ Thy- 
mic Asthma,” a disease which is exclu- 
sively confined to young children, and re- 
sembles, very strongly, the affection to which 
Dr. Ley has given the rather fantastical 
name of “laryngismus stridulus.” We 
shall take an early opportunity of examin- 
ing the monograph of Dr. Ley, which 
want of space has hitherto compelled us 
to pass unnoticed. In the meantime, the 
following cases of thymic asthma, the most 
recent amongst those which have been 
published in Germany, will enable our 
readers to compare the two diseases, and 
judge for themselves whether or not they 
should both be comprehended under the 
same denomination, 


Case 1.—A case, described by Dr. Malin, 
occurred in the person of a child seven 
months old. The infant enjoyed good health, 
but the nurse remarked that it frequently 
screamed acutely, without having any ap- 
parent cause of suffering. In a short time 
the infant was seized with fits of suffoca- 
tion, coming on at irregular intervals, with- 
out any determinate exciting cause, and 
during which respiration seemed to be in- 
tirely suspended, The fit commenced with 
some quick interrupted efforts at respira- 
tion ; the face then became of a dark-red 
hue. Soon afterwards the respiration was 
entirely suspended, and the child lay with- 
out pulse, and excessively cold, for one or 
two minutes, when the paroxysm termi- 
nated by a very characteristic cry. The 
various remedies which were employed 
were attended with no benefit whatever ; 
the paroxysms returned with increased 
frequency, and the child fell a victim to 
the intensity of the disease, about three 
weeks after its first appearance. 

On examining the body, Dr. Malin found 
the thymus gland so-excessively enlarged 
that it filled the whole of the anterior me- 
diastinum ; its colour was pale red, and 
it resembled the liver in structure. The 
— edge was in contact with the thyroid 
gland, while the posterior one, of a pointed 
shape, was closely attached by cellular 
substance to the arch of the aorta. The 
inferior part of the thymus gland covered 
the whole of the apex of the heart, pre- 
vented its pulsation against the ribs, and 
hence rendered it almost impossible to hear 
the beating of the heart during the last 
few weeks of the patient's life. It weighed 
7 drachms, 10 grains, and had pushed back 


chest. When cut into, and submitted to 
8 pressure, a small quantity of a 
milky-looking slime was discharged. The 
substance of the heart, and especially the 
left ventricle, seemed very soft. With this 
exception, nothing abnormal was observed 
in the cavity of the heart.—Berlin Med, 
Zeit. No. 47. . 

Case 2.—A girl, four years of age, had 
suffered for several months under an attack 
of hooping-cough, from which, however, 
she recovered without any medical assist- 
ance. Since then the child was subject to pa- 
roxysmsand difficulty of breathing, coming 
on suddenly during the night, and compel- 
ling the little patient, whose countenance 
assumed a blueish tint, to assume an up- 
right posture in bed. In the month of 
January the fits of suffocation became more 
intense, and the child was carried off by a 
violent paroxysm while the parents were 
absent in search of medical assistance. On 
examining the body, the thymus gland was 
found enlarged to at least three times its 
normal volume ; the structure’of the gland, 
however, appeared to be normal. Nearly 
all the bronchial! glands were enlarged, and 
tuberculous. One of them, placed near the 
bifurcation of the trachea, was as large as 
a hen’s egg, extremely hard, and con- 
verted into tubercular matter. Both bron- 
chiai tubes were so compressed by the tu- 
mour, that only about one-third of the cali- 
bre of each remained free; yet the child 
did not suffer constantly under a difficulty 
of breathing, and the sibilus in the chest 
was only heard from time to time. The 
lungs and heart contained a quantity of 
dark blood. The former were filled with the 
tubercles in a crude state.—-Jbid. No, 48. 


RARE DISLOCATION OF THE 
RADIUS, 


To the Editor of Tur. Lancer. 


Sir :—As the following case is one of 
rare occurrence, I beg leave to transmit it 
for insertlon in your very instructive Jour- 
nal, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Geo, Hoprer, Surgeon. 
Scarborough, April 4th, 1837. 


Feb. 25. Robert Woodall, five or six years 
of age, whilst playing, tumbled down stairs. 
On visiting him 1 was informed that he was 
found with the head and arms twisted under 
the body. The right forearm was very much 
distorted, arising from the head of the radius 
being dislocated upon the posterior surface 
of the external condyle of the humerus. 
After reducing the dislocation, which was 
easily effected, by slightly bending the arm, 
and pressing upon the head of the bone with 


the lungs against the posterior wall of the 


the thumb, I found there was also fracture 
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DR. J. B. BRYAN. 


of the ulna, at the i The arm 
was bound up in and placed in 


sling. 
"March 12. The limb was examined, 
found to be perfect in the joint, and the 


fracture was united. He was ordered to 
wear the splints a little longer, and his arm 
is now perfectly sound, 


NATURE AND TREATMENT OF 
INFLUENZA. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir :—The late very general, and, in many 
cases, severe epidemic, having excited much 
speculation, with regard, not only to its 
nature, but also to the best method of treat- 
ment, induces me to trespass on the pages 
of your valuable Journal, with a few re- 
marks on the subject ; and also to furnish a 
brief outline of the mode which I have found 
most successful. 

The disease, called influenza, appears to 
me to consist in a combination of fever with 
inflammation, of a greater or less degree of 
intensity, of some portion of the gastro-pul- 
monary mucous membrane, this inflammation 
being the chief, if not the only cause, of a 
fatal termination. In giving this definition 
of the disease, I do not, of course, adopt the 
theory of Broussais, with regard to the inti- 
mate nature of fever, or my definition would 
have been the following :—That influenza 
is an epidemic fever, in which a portion of 
the gastro-pulmonary mucous membrane is 
the seat of more intense inflammation than 
we commonly meet with in febrile diseases. 

The treatment of influenza is a subject on 
which the opinions of medical men are vari- 
ous and contradictory, one class recommend. 
ing depletion, another stimulants, and a 
third asserting, that, on account of its specific 
nature, it will run its course, and that, 
therefore, we are to do nothing at all. Small- 
pox, measles, and scarlet ferer are specitic 
diseases, and will have their courses, yet J 
should imagine that few medical men of the 
present day would, on that account, affirm 
that we are not to interfere with them, or to 
endeavour to mitigate their severity. Every 
disease may be said to be specific, to have 
its course, and also its termination, yet the 
former is, certainly, in most cases, much 
under the controul of the physician ; and the 
latter depends, in a great measure, on the 
practice which has been pursued. Medical 
men are apt to connect the name of a disease 
in too great a degree with the treatment ; 
but if they would examine more closely into 
the seat, nature, extent, &c. of disease in 
these epidemics, their treatment would, pro- 
bably, be more successfal, and certainly less 
empirical, 

Locality has a considerable influence in 
modifying the nature of influenza, the symp- 


toms, indicating disorder of the nervous 
system, predominating in large and crowded 
towus ; while, in the country, the catarrhal 
disposition is most evident, and the fever 
assumes a more inflammatory nature, espe- 
cially in elevated situations. Age,also,ex- 
erts its influence in modifying the disease. 
It is chiefly at an advanced period of life 
that we meet with cases requiring a sti- 
mulant practice, after the more active symp- 
toms have subsided, 

These different types of the disease will, 
of course, require different modes of treat- 
ment. 

During the month of January, I had up- 
wards of one hundred aud fifty cases of 
influenza under my care, most of them of an 
inflammatory character. In about thirty 
cases, I found it advisable to abstract blood 
from the arm. These cases, although appa- 
rently the most severe at their commence- 
ment, were immediately alleviated by this 
operation, which I did not, in any case, find 
it necessary to repeat. All recovered quickly 
and completely. After the blood-letting, I 
usually prescribed tartar emetic in moderate 
doses, saline medicines, prussic acid, &c., 
having first administered a purgative con- 
taining calomel. The chief symptoms which 
induced me to bleed, were a sensation of 
great tightness across the chest; an incapa- 
bility of fully dilating it, without inducing 
great pain; short respiration; frequent 
cough ; hot and dry skin ; with a quick, hard, 
pulse, \c. Percussion in these cases eli- 
cited a clear sound, On applying the ear, 
however, to the chest, a sonorous or sibilant 
ronchus was usually very distinctly heard ; 
the respiratory murmur was often weak in 
parts. These signs indicated the commence- 
ment of inflammation in the air passages, 
more especially in the larger bronchial tubes. 
In four or tive cases, I heard a crepitant 
ronchus over a portion of one lung, showing 
that the inflammation had extended to the 
air cells, and in those cases a slight mucous 
accompanied the sonorous, or sibilant rone 
chus. 

In those cases in which the fever assumed 
a typhoid character, or, if called in ata later 
period of the attack, when a copious secre- 
tion of mucus in the bronchial tubes had 
taken place, I found no remedy so success- 
ful as small doses of calomel and ipecacu- 
anha, administered every three or four hours. 
Blisters applied to the chest generally 
afforded much relief, and, in obstinate cases, 
much advantage was derived from the coun- 
ter-irritation produced by the application of 
emetic tartar ointment. In three cases [ 
tried the solution of copaiba, which appears 
to me to have the same action on the mucous 
membrane of the bronchial tubes, as it is 
well known to have on that of the urethra. 
In two of these cases, it immediately 
diminished the secretion of mucus, and 
evidently lessened the on in the bron- 
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chial tabes, the cough becoming much less 
frequent. In the third case it was rejected 
the stomach. Leeches were very ser- 
eable to children, in whom the air pas- 
sages were much affected. The attacks, 
however, in children were seldom severe, 
and usualy required merely an aperient, fol- 
lowed by the administration of a few fever 

waders, the following formula for which I 
‘ound very useful :— 

kk Chloride of mercury, 3 grains ; ipecacu- 
anha, 3 grains ; white sugar,10 grains. Mix. 
Divide into six powders, of which one to be 
taken every third hour, 

Leeches, anplied to the temples, in all 
cases where the head was much affected, 
afforded relief. 

Under these different modes of treatment 
most of the patients recovered speedily. I 
did not lose a single case, nor is one of the 
patients whom I treated for this complaint 
at present under medical care. I must also 
add, that those, cases in which I had re- 
course to venesectiongwere of the shortest 
duration, and followed by the least debility, 
the inflammatory action in most cases ter- 
minating rapidly. I mention this fact, chiefly 
to show that the very general objection to 
blood-letting in this disease, on account, as 
it is stated of the debility which ensues, is 
unfounded, and calculated to prevent medi- 
cal men from availing themselves of a remedy 
which would, I feel persuaded, in many 
cases have prevented its fatal termination, 
and also the dangerous and disagreeable 
sequelw which have so frequently followed 
an expectant mode of practice. It is my 
firm conviction, that the early abstraction of 
a few ounces of blood will often check an 
inflammatory action, even ofa specific nature, 
which, if allowed to run its course for 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours, would pro- 
duce much greater debility than could arise 
from a moderate venesection. 

About the commencement of February, I 
was requested to visit three patients attacked 
with violent hemoptysis. This formidable 
disease was in each case consequent upon 
the influenza. On inquiry, I found that no 
active treatment had been pursued. These 
hwmorrhages were suppressed by the admi- 
nistration of the sulphate of alumina, and 
the patients recovered under the usual treat- 
ment. I believe these hemorrhages might 
have been prevented, by a judicious use of 
the lancet. 

Tn conclusion, I would not have it sup- 

that I am an advocate for bleeding 
in every case of such an epidemic. I only 
wish to urge the necessity of examining 
closely into the nature, seat, extent, &c. of 
the inflammatory action in such diseases, 
instead of prescribiug according to their 
names. Were such an investigation always 


made, I think there are few medical men 
who would assert that bleeding is injurious 


FLUENZA. 
an expectant practice should be adopted. I 
remain, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
James Bepinorietp Bryan, M.D. 
M.R.C.S.E., &c. 
Stowmarket, March 7, 1837. 


THE INFLUENZA IN SHROPSHIRE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin:—I have been actively engaged in 
attending cases of influenza; and the results 
of the treatment employed induce me to 


60 and 70 cases daily came under my imme- 
diate superintendence; and I investigated 
each case with all the accuracy that the 
opportunity afforded, 
Persons attacked with this epidemic, I 
divided into three divisions :—Ist, Acute 
Peripneumony ; 2nd, Catarrh ; and 3dly, Py- 
rexia. 
Acute Peripneumony.—The symptoms were 
rigour and increased heat, and other symp- 
toms of pyrexia. An acute fixed pain was 
felt in some part of the thorax, affecting the 
back and shoulders, with a considerable 
degree of difficulty in breathing, generally 
increased during inspiration; a_ violent 
dry cough, pain, and dulness in the head ; 
the face, in some, oedematous, attended with 
turgescence and flushing of the face; great 
anxiety and restlessness; the pulse was, 
for the most part, frequent, full, strong, and 
hard, sometimes soft and weak; the tongue 
dry and red; intense thirst ; hot skin; a high 
coloured state of the urine. The lancet, in 
these cases, I considered to be the anchor 
of hope. 1 bled with freedom, in the first 
instance, and repeated the venesection, ac- 
cording to the urgency of symptoms. The 
blood drawn from the arm was cupped and 
buffy. In some cases I applied a blister to 
the sternum, and gave the following for- 
mula :— 

kk Powdered digitalis, and ipecacuanha, of 
each 1 grain; nitrate of potash, 10 
grains. Make a powder, Take one 
three times a day. 

RK Comp. powder of ipecac. 10 grains; anti- 
monial powder, 6 grains. Make a pow- 
der. Take one every night. 

RK Liquor of tart. of antimony, 1 drachm ; 
spirit of nitrous ether, 2 hms ; dis- 
tilled water, 1 ounce. Make a draught. 
Take a fourth part every hour. 

Aperient medicines and the pediluvium 
were ordered every night, and under this 
treatment the patient recovered, 

The Catarrkh—In others attacked with 
this disease, there were evident signs of in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane lining 
the bronchia, and of the schneiderian, or 
mucous membrane of the nose ; slight dif- 
ficulty of breathing, with transitory pains 


in the influenza, or that either a stimulant or 


about the chest ; fulness of the nose ; pain of 
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the head, ard secretion from the pert; py-| able tract of country; a great majority of 
ey 


rexia; redness, and watering of 
hoarseness 


es ; | all classes, both high and low, suffer from it ; 
and sore throat ; cough, some- 


whereas the progress of cholera is more 


times violent ; tongue dry, and some thirst ;| slow ; the proportion of individuals attacked 


urine of a red colour. 


In these attacks I 
first promoted diaphoresis by the pediluvia, | lowest and most 


is less, aud it rages chiefly amongst the 
The 


issolute classes. 


and mild diluent drinks; the cough was| fatality of influenza is slight; that of cho- 


mitigated by balsamic and mucilaginous 


mixtures ; the bowels were kept regular by 
aperient medicines ; when the patient com- 
plained of rawness in the windpipe, I ordered 
inhalation of the steam of hot water, which 
I also found to be exceedingly useful, in not 
only alleviating the vy of the head, but 
also the cough. U; this treatment pa- 
tients got well, 
Pyrexia, with an eruption, appeared in 
some cases, The tongue was particularly 
red; there was slight disturbance of the 
sensorium. In these cases I gave emetics, 
purging medicines, and a fever mixture, and 
the patients all recovered. 
The stethescopic signs in these diseases 
I generally observed to be resonance, pec- 
toriloquy, and cegophony. I consider that 
there is a diffidence in employing energetic 
remedies in the early stage of the disease 
(epidemic catarrh) which has protracted it, 
and rendered its severity formidable and 
fatal, as, for instance, pneumonia, and those 
acute phlegmonous inflammations which 
occur in this disease. I think that there has 
been an unnecessary timidity, or, rather, a 
mistaken fear, as regards venesection. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obe- 
dient humble servant, 

Wituiam Wevp Puiips. 

Hales Owen, March 13th, 1837. 


INFLUENZA AND CHOLERA 
COMPARED AND CONTRASTED, 


Tue obscurity in which these two affec- 
tions are enveloped, renders desirable every 
attempt to elucidate their phenomena, and 
with this view the following reflections are 
offered, To draw comparisons, and to mark 
contrasts, form useful exercises to the phi- 
losopher, and as few diseases present so 
many striking analogies and distinctions, as 
influenza and cholera, some profit may be 
derived by placing them in such a position. 


lera is excessive ; and in both affections a 
fatal result is mostly observed in the aged 
and afflicted. I have said, that influenza 
attacks all ranks in ah equal degree ; but if 
one class be more susceptible to its influence 
than another, it is the higher grades of 
society ; whereas cholera, as I have remark- 
ed, prevails amongst the lowest classes. 
Cholera rarely attacks infants, but they are 
subject to influenza, and have it in a severe 
form, which often terminates fatally. 

In both affections the mucous membrane 
exhibits the chief morbid appearances. In 
influenza, the mucous tissue lining the sehnei- 
derian cavities and bronchial tubes become 
the seat of inflammatory action. In cholera, 
that of the stomach and bowels is found in 
a highly congested state. Thus, we observe 
a similarity in the tissue affected, and a dif- 
ference in the locality, and in the nature of 
the affection, characterising these two dis- 
orders. Impediment to the respiratory 
process attends influenza, and derangement 
of the digestive, marks cholera. In both, an 
unaccountable degree of depression and op- 
pression is felt, the circulating powers are 
enfeebled, and depletion cannot be resorted 
to with advantage. 

A striking and important feature in these 
two diseases, is the inefliviency of remedial 
means, an evil which is amply counter- 
balanced by the uniformly spontaneous 
abatement of the morbid action within a 
certain period. Observers are led to this 
humiliating conclusion after noticing pre- 
cisely the same results from the administra- 
tion of an infinite variety of medicines, and 
also from allowing the patient to remain 
quiet without the use of remedial means. 
Although this remark forcibly applies to the 
active stages of influenza and cholera, it 


They are both of an epidemic nature, aris- 
ing, passing over the face of the earth, and 
disappearing, ina mysterious manner. Both 
seem to be influenced by the season of the 
year, or by the state of the atmosphere as 
regards heat and moisture. 
both is, mostly, from east to west, especially 
in this country, where the metropolis has, in 
general, been the first to suffer, and, sub- 
ome: the more western parts. 

nfluenza passes rapidly over a consider- 


cannot be extended to the sequele of those 
diseases, where the judicious application of 
remedies is of the highest service. 

Thus far a comparison and contrast be- 


The course of tween these mysterious affections may be 


sustained ; to proceed further would be to 
enter a labyrinth which would obscure 
rather than elucidate the subject. . 
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MR. HILLES ON HERNIA-PERITONITIS. 


FURTHER REMARKS 
ON THE 
UPERATION FOR STRANGULATED 
HERNIA, INVOLVING PERITONITIS. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Since the publication of my letter 
in Tue Lancer of the 11th of February, 
recommending the adoption of a new ope- 


ration for the relief of strangulated hernia, | lay 


namely, “the division of the stricture, 
without opening into the hernial sac,” and 
then the application of the taxis, so as to 
accomplish the reduction of its contents, if 
possible, the merits and demerits of the 
pro have been a good deal canvassed 
by the profession. 

I am perfectly well aware of the fact, 
that the division of the stricture external 

is not a novel proposal; it has 
been advocated by many: some recom- 
mending it, that the operator may be 
thereby enabled to return the sac and its 
contents ; others, for the relief of the stran- 
lation, without any reference to the re- 
ction of the hernia; but none, so far as 
I can discover, have ever proposed it be- 
fore, with the specific object of facilitating 
the reduction of the hernia by the taxis. 
I think it necessary to be thus explicit in 
defining the operation I have proposed, as 
some, through mistake, I should hope, have 
reflected upon it as being only the revival 
of au old operation. 

That the o ion for the relief of stran- 
gulated hernia, as at present performed, is 
very frequently fatal, no individual will be 
bold enough to deny. The records of me- 
dicine have already established the fact; 
and if, from'these, we form an estimate of 
what has been the success of the non- 
recorded cases, the question is placed at 
once beyond the shadow of a doubt. The 

incipal point for consideration, therefore, 
i, the cause of this fatality. 

If we examine the history of cases of 
strangulated hernia, we shall almost inva- 
riably find, that the urgency, the danger, 
and the fatality, which have marked their 
course, have depended altogether on the 
extent and acuteness of peritoneal 
symptoms which have made their appear- 
ance, either immediately after, or some 
time subsequent to, the formation of the 
disease. Indeed, surgeons have been at 
all times influenced by these circumstances 
in forming their prognosis, and in judging 
of the necessity of at once proceeding to, 
or ing, an operation ; so that stran- 
gulated hernia may be considered as cases 
of peritonitis, combined with the occur- 
rence of a stricture on the intestine, or a 
portion of the omentum, which has given 


rise to the inflamma srmptone, and 
still maintains them. Thess observations 
can only be considered as generally appli- 
cable to the disease. Of course cases will 
occur, particularly in the advanced period 
of life, in which the constitutional shock, 
independently of inflammation altogether, 
will have a most powerful effect, owing to 
the debilitated state of the patient. 

are, however, but exceptions to a general 
rule. 

Some have been induced to ascribe the 
fatality which attends this disease, to “ de- 
” in the performance of the operation 
for its relief ;* but if we divest this term 
of any mystery that may surround it, it is at 
once evident that it refers to the acuteness 
of the peritoneal symptoms, inasmuch as 
we can only form an estimate of what may 
be considered to be “ delay,” oy the ex- 
tent to which these have been allowed to 
proceed before any operation has been had 
recourse to, and thus the surgeon, who ope- 
rates six hours after the first appearance of 
a strangulated hernia, may have delayed 
the operation longer than he who operates 
on the fifth or sixth day. 

I consider, therefore, that it is the peri- 
toneal inflammation, and its attendant sy 
toms, which are most to be dreaded 
case of strangulated herniz. 

If this be admitted, the inference to be 
deduced from it becomes at once apparent ; 
that is, that any injury to the toneum, 
having the effect of aggravating inflamma- 
tion of that membrane, should be avoided, 


if ible. he 
Many surgeons, result 
wounds of the peritoneum in the healthy 
state, consider that such injuries are not « 
dangerous as is generally imagined. With 
this opinion I fully coincide ; but will any 
one assert that wounds of that membrane, 
when it is already in an inflamed state, 
may be inflicted with impunity? Who 
would, without dread of the consequences, 
plunge his trocar or scalpel into the peri- 
toneum, when attacked with idiopathic 
inflammation? It is true, that the cases 
are not precisely analogous ; that is, in the 
one, the peritonitis has set in without any 
direct exciting cause, evidently showing a 
predisposition to the inflammatory process ; 
whilst, in the other, the inflammation has 
been excited, and is kept up, by a local 
excitant ; but need I remind the profession, 
that a disease, once excited, assumes an 
independent existence, and will frequently 
proceed to a fatal termination, uninflu- 
enced by the removal of the original ex- 
citing cause? Impressed with the recol- 
lection of this fact, no one, I conceive, will 
assert that the incising an inflamed peri- 
toneum is of little consequence. A stronger 


* Mr. H. Meyer's communication in Tur Lav- 
cer, 25th February. 
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proof of the injury inflicted by such prac 
tice cannot be adduced, than that which 
the contrast of two cases of strangulated 
hernia affords, in one of which (ceteris pari- 
bus) the hernia has been reduced by the 
taxis, whilst in the other the operation has 
been performed. The former rapidly re- 
covers ; eo leur frequently terminates 
fatally. To can we ascribe the dif- 
ference, if not to the injury of the perito- 
neum? The operation, independently of 
this, is nothing. The amputation of the 
diseased mamma is, far more serious, yet 
how different the result! 

As I have, in my former paper on this 
subject, considered the cases in which the 
operation is inapplicable, I think it unne- 
cessary to allude to them again. 

The practicability of the oprration in the 
hands of some su , at least, nay, its 
comparative facility, its success, &c., have 
been shown by the cases lately recorded 
in your pricks | so that the propriety of its 
adoption may be considered as established. 

Notwithstanding any arguments that may 
be adduced in its favour, some, I have no 
doubt, will feel disinclined to make any 
innovation upon the * good old practice.” 
The consistency of such persons may be a 
subject of admiration, with some. For my 
own part, I must say, that I have no am- 
bition to be classed under the head of 
“ consistent practitioners.” I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Matooim W. Hitres, 
Lect. on Anat. and Physiolog. in the 
Westminster School of Medicine. 
Duke-street, Westminster, 
April 8th, 1837. 


REDUCTION OF 
STRANGULATED HERNIA, 
BY 
INJECTIONS OF COLD WATER. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—The enclesed case of strangulated 
hernia, which was effectually relieved by 
throwing a large volume of cold spring- 
water up the rectum, may induce others, 
who have a more extended opportunity 
than myself, to repeat the treat > 
before they resort, in similar cases, to what 
Abernethy designated “ the opprobrium of 
the healing art,” the use of the knife. Au- 
thenticating the case for your own satisfac- 
tion, with my name and address, I remain, 
Sir, with much respect, yours, &c. 


W. G, 
Essex, March, 1837. 
Cast.—On the 24th of December last I 
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- | woman, aged 67, at six o'clock, A.M., who 


had been suffering, the messenger stated, 
most acutely during the whole of the pre- 
ceding night ; but, sleeping in a detached 
situation from the other inmates of the 
house, she had not been able to make known 
her alarming state before themorning. The 
history she gave me was this:—She had 
been for several years subjectto an occasional 
swelling in the right groin, to which, how 
ever, she had not, at its first appearance, 
attached any importance, nor had she em- 
ployed any restraining means, as it had pro- 
duced neither pain nor inconvenience, with 
the exception of upon one occasion, which 
occurred about twelve months prior to the 
present period, when she found it necessary 
to call in the aid of a surgeon, to reduce the 
swelling by more skilful manipulation than 
that she could exert. She was induced from 
that circumstance, and the advice of the 
surgeon, to procure a truss; but having neg- 
lected to wear it, as was her usual custom, 
on the preceding day, she felt, whilst play- 
ing with and nursing a heavy child, a sudden 
sensation, as if, to quote her own expres- 
sion, “ something in her bowels had sud- 
denly snapped,” and, on examining the 
groin, she was alarmed to find a tumour, far 
exceeding in size any former one, w 
pertinaciously resisted all her efforts at re- 
duction. Upon retiring to bed, the train of 
fearful symptoms set in with violent inten- 
sity, at least to her apprehension, but these 
need not be detailed, as they were the usual 
consequences of strangulated intestine ; but 
no stercoraceous matter had, up to this time, 
been vomited. The tumour was that of an 
oblique inguinal hernia; its magnitude that 
of a moderate sized pear, with that kind of 
uneven feel which would indicate the sac to 
contain a portion of omentum along with in- 
testine, but by uo means so painful to the 
touch as was the abdomen, from the umbilical 
to the inguinal region, which I judged was 
occasioned by the coecum, or the ileum, 
drawing dewn with them some portion of 
the caul. The bowels had not acted during 
the last thirty-six hours. 

As her powers of constitution seemed suf- 
ficiently vigorous to bear depletion to some 
extent, [ commenced by bleeding her ad 
deliquinm animi, before resorting to the 
taxis ; but so tightly bound was the hernial 
sac at its cervix, that even with the colla- 
teral adjuvants of oleagenous and tobacco 
enemas, warm baths, and frigorific lotions, 
I failed in effecting the least favourablo im- 
pression on the tumour during two hours of 
their employment, Her prostration, then, 
becoming extreme, I ordered some diffusible 
stimuli to be given occasionally, if it could 
be retained on her stomach, and warn 
fomentations to the abdomen, "aud directed 
her to be kept as tranquil as possible, until 
I again saw her. At two o'clock, p.m, L 


was requested to attend an unmarried 


repeated my visit, and found each unfavour- 


| 
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able symptom much aggravated, and a 
vomiting of feces every ten minutes. Again 
taxis, employed with much gentleness, 
failed to reduce the strangulated intestine, 
and an operation was proposed to her, but 
resolutely refused, although all chances of 
life to her without it were so hopeless. An 
expedient now occurred to my recollection, 
which I had some years before resorted to, 
in a similar emergency, with success, in the 
case of an old seaman during a voyage to 
the East, who had objected, with the like 
obstinacy, to a surgical operation, and ap- 
d to be as near the brink of eternity as 

e present sufferer, I therefore resolved 
upon the measure as a forlorn hope. I pro- 
curcd a large vessel of water, which was of 
ice temperature, from the inclemency of the 
season, and with Reid’s enema ap tus 
commenced throwing the freezing fluid up 
the rectum for several minutes duration, 
and to the amount of about two quarts. 
This gave an instantaneous rally to the 
whule system, and while under this appa- 
rent re-action, I again resorted to manipula- 
tion, by bringing her knees and body, with 
the shoulders, towards the pelvis; then 
grasping the tumour with the fingers of 
both hands, in place of pushing the contents 
up towards the abdominal ring, I gently 
pulled them down, which was easily effect- 
ed, as the abdominal parietes, since the cold 
water injection, seemed to have become sud- 
denly relaxed. With a little steady, gentle 
compression, I speedily forced out the air of 
the intestine, and then, to my great satisfac- 
tion, it became forthwith extricated from its 
strangulated state, and returned, with the 
whole contents of the hernial sac, into its 
proper situation. In a few hours alvine 
evacuations came away copiously, by their 
natural exit, although the inflammatory 
symptoms, nausea and tenderness of the 
abdomen, did not altogether subside for 
several days ; but under the antiphlogistic 
treatment, and watchful care, her recovery, 
subsequently, was rapid. In the course of 
ten days she was enabled to resume her 
domestic avocations, and is now enjoying 
excellent health. 

Whether the case ‘would have been 
brought to a similar termination if she had 
submitted to an operation, remains ques- 
tionable. At all events, she was spared 
that pain; and, certainly, had the period of 
her sufferings much shortened during con- 
valescence. 

The above remedy has this important ad- 
vantage, that it can at all times be employed 
with facility, and without, I apprehend, 
any probability of the serious consequences 
of cutting down upon such vital parts as 
the peritoneal coat and intestines. I do 
not recollect to have seen it recommended 
by any of our great modern writers, although 
it has been found effective in an analogous 


randi may, perhaps, be thus accounted for : 
of bowel has been long 
confined by a stricture, the great distention 
of the abdominal parietes usually observed, 
indicates a copious extrication of air and 
elastic vapour, which the cold water must 
condense, at the same time that it acts as an 
antis) ic, exciting a matural peristaltic 
action, and relaxing the abdominal iliac and 
psoas muscles, and thereby extricating the 
constricted gut; or, mechanically, by its 
weight, the water may overcome the ob- 
struction which refused to yield to the more 
common measures. 


THE ERGOT OF RYE 
IN THE 
SECONDARY HAMORRHAGE OF LABOUR. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 
Sirn:—The following case is forwarded 
for publication in your very able and sci- 
entific Journal. I am, Sir, your obedient 

servant, 

Curist. Brapiey, M.R.C.S.L., &c. 

Church, near Blackburn, Lancashire. 

April 8th, 1837. 


at about half-past five o’clock, I was cal 

to attend Mrs. B., who was in laboar with 
her third child. The pains commenced at 
about three o’clock on the same morning, 
but were not strong. On examination, I 
found the os uteri fully dilated, the mem- 
branes protruding, and the head presenting. 
I immediately ruptured the membranes. 
The pains increased in strength and fre- 
quency, and in half an hour after my arrival 
the child was born. Previous to the birth 
of the child, Mrs. B. told me that she had 
flooded a little after the birth of her other 
children. The enlargement of the abdomen 
being considerably greater in this than in 
her former pregnancies, I had the more rea- 
son to apprehend flooding after this also. I 
placed the hand of the nurse upon the abdo- 
men of the mother, over the fundus of the 
uterus, and desired her to make a firm pres- 
sure there at the moment the child was 
born, which was carefully attended to. At 
the moment the child was born there issued 
a large gush of blood. The nurse kept up 
the pressure, the womb contracted, the 
hemorrhage ceased, and, in about five 
minutes afterwards, the placenta, along 
with several large clots of blood, was ex- 
pelled by the efforts of the uterus alone. 
The nurse removed her hand, and I applied 
a compress and bandage over the uterine 
region, and left the mother to attend to the 
child. On returning to the bedside, I found 
my patient blanched and sickly ; the pulse 
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and glassy; ent si 


c 
the bed. I then placed my hand apon the 
abdomen, and found that the uterus was 
two-thirds the size that it had been before 
delivery. The cause of the blanched state, 
&e., of my patient was now clearly manifest, 
and there was not a moment of time to be 
lost; I therefore immediately passed my 
hand into the uterus, and found the vagina 
and cervix uteri full of clots, but the blood 
within the uterus was principally fluid. I 
pressed my knuckles gently against the 
sides and fundus of the uterus, the nurse 
resuming the pressure from without, as be- 
fore. The womb began to contract, and ex- 
pelled my hand, together with some clots of 
blood. My patient now fainted very com- 
pletely ; but by keeping the head low, ad- 
mitting cold air into the room, giving a little 
aromatic spirit of ammonia, and applying 
volatile salts to the nose, she rallied, and 
the hemorrhage abated for a short time. 
In about ten minutes the uterus began to 
rise again, and felt soft and flabby; and 
when the nurse pressed upon the uterus the 
blood flowed freely out of the vagina again. 
I applied cold vinegar and water cloths to 
the region of the uterus. My patient faint- 
ed, and I expected that every moment would 
terminate her earthly existence ; however, 
by the use of the means before-mentioned, 
she again rallied, The blood continued tu 
flow, but in a mitigated degree, I then de- 
sired the nurse to remove her hand, and 
allow me to place mine there, for the pur- 
pose of rubbing my fingers frequently over 
the uterus, but it appeared to be all of no 
avail. The nurse re-applied her hand, as 
before, whilst I prepared, as quickly as pos- 
sible, a decoction of the ergot of rye, having 
seen it recommended for secondary hemor- 
rhage in the pages of your valuable Journal. 
I gave her half a drachm of the ergot, boil- 
ed, during ten minutes, in six ounces of 
water. This brought on contraction of the 
uterus. In about eight minutes after it was 
taken, several clots were expelled, and the 
uterus gradually became firmer, and settled 
lower and lower, until I could only just 
perceive the fundus over the pubis. The 
haemorrhage ceased just in time to prevent 
the fatal catastrophe which must otherwise 
inevitably have taken place in a few 
minutes. I then tightened the bandage, 
and applied the compress, and the patient 
has since done well. 
In those cases in which we expect secon- 
dary hemorrhage, might we not, by giving 
the secale cornutum immediately before the 


frequ I imme- 

diately examined the cloth which had been 
lied; it was very little soiled with dis- 
chang and there was none escaping into 
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DIVISION OF THE VAGINA INTO 
TWO PARTS. 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 


Sir :—On Tuesday night, the 29th No- 
vember, 1836, I was required to go into 
the country to attend Mrs. E. B., who was 
in labour with her first child. On inquiry 
I found that labour had commenced on the 
Saturday evening previous. The pains, at 
first violent, had remitted for atime. On 
Monday evening they became very severe, 
and during that night the membranes broke. 
The pains again ceased ; on Tuesday after- 
noon they came on very violently, and I was 
then sent for. I arrived at about 9 o'clock, 
Pp. M. I found the patient extended on the 
floor on her back, with her hips on a small 
straw mattress, and her shoulders supported 
on the back of a chair. That is the usual, in- 
convenient, and disgusting method of being 
« putito-bed,”amongst the lower ranks in this 
country. The pains were strong, and with- 
out intermission. After an examination, 
which, from the awkward position, was 
not satisfactory, I had her immediately con- 
veyed to-bed; I there renewed my exami- 
nation. The external parts were sufficiently 
lubricated with mucus, though, apparently, 
not yet sufficiently dilated. The vertex of 
the child presented. The constant contrac- 
tion of the uterus prevented me from pass- 
ing my finger up to the ear, to discover 
more minutely the nature of the presenta- 
tion ; the state of the parts, however, ex- 
cited in my mind a suspicion of impaction, 
with malposition of the head. The pains, 
although constant, had become lessened in 
degree. I judged it, therefore, to be ex- 
pedient to administer a dose of the ergot 
of rye, which was repeated four times, 
at intervals of from a quarter to half an 
hour. This had the effect of increasing the 
uterine contraction, though, unhappily, 
without advancing the labour. Fearing 
that the powers of life would sink under 
this continued and acute suffering, her 
pulse having already begun to waver, and 
become weak, I administered a dose of 
tincture of opium and spirit of ammonia. 
The dose was repeated at short intervals, 
until 180 drops of the tincture had been 
taken, and it was not until then that any 
apparent relief was obtained, and that was 
so slight, and the symptoms were so very 
urgent—finding, also, that the case admitted 
of no delay, my patient having, by this time, 
become amaurotic and delirious, that I de- 
termined to attempt the delivery by the for- 
ceps. Having previously emptied the blad- 
der of a considerable quantity of urine with 
the catheter, I introduced the forefinger of 
my left hand, for the purpose of guiding 
the left blade of the forceps. I found, that 


birth of the child, prevent it altogether ? 


while on the right side I could extend my 


fiuger fur some distauce over the head of 
the child, on the left it came in contact 
with the edge of a membrane, upon which 
the head of the child was firmly pressed. 
This membrane, in my first examinations, I 
took to be a portion of the os uteri. Using 
some degree of force, I ed to get my 
finger between the head and this mem- 
brane, and, to my great surprise, I found 
that I could surround it with my finger. 
The waters was thus explained. I dis- 
cove! this to be a strong, fleshy, and 
pyremidal-shaped band, based upwards, 
extending from the clitoris and nymphe of 
each side, down to the frenum, and com- 
sag dividing the vagina inte two parts. 
ts internal or geome edge was falci- 

band gradually increas- 


form and sharp, 


ing in thickness, and termi- 

nating obtusely at its ante- 

rior part, somewhat of the 

shape shown in ihe margin. 

At its superior portion it 
: could not have been less than 
é two inches in diameter, that 
. is, from before backwards, 
4 and, I should think, half an 
é inch, or more, in thickness. 
In the natural state of the 
parts it must have been con- 
cealed by the vulva. 


Having explained the circumstance to 
the friends of the patient, and to the mid- 
wife, who had never detected the anomaly, 
I took (from want of a better instrument) 
my penknife, which, fortunately, had a very 
sharp blade, and divided the band through 
the middle, from within outwards. The 
extremities immediately retracted, and al- 
lowed a much greater dilation of the ex- 
ternal parts. The head of the child then 
gradually advanced with every pain, though 
so extremely tedious was the labour that I 
was under the necessity of hastening the 
process of delivery by means of the 
crotchet. The face of the child presented 
uppermost, and to the leftside. It had, ap- 
parently, been dead for some time, for the 
face, shoulders, and breast, were livid, 
from the extravasation of blood. 

My next attention was directed to the 
placenta, and, after waiting for upwards of 
an hour, and having failed during that 
period in several eflorts to remove it by 
gentle traction, 1 was compelled to intro- 
duce my hand. I found it adherent to the 
superior fundus of the uterus, and, with 
the usual precautions, | removed it. av- 
ing waited a considerable time, and ad- 
ministered an anodyue, my patient being 
more composed, and no hemorrhage super- 
vening, I took my leave. On a subsequent 
journey, a short time after, T found her 
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perfectly recovered. I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 

Curistoruer Carter, 
Licentiate R. C. S. Edin 
Three Rivers, Lower Canada, 

Feb. 14, 1837. 


CURE OF CLUB FOOT, 
BY DIVISION OF THE 
TENDO ACHILLIS. 


Te the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir :—At the meeting of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society on the 28th inst., the 
proceedings of which are published in your 
last Number, I am said to have spoken so 
low as to have been heard with difficulty. 
I am, nevertheless, represented, in your re- 
port, to have taken an active part upon the 
occasion. That your reporter succeeded in 
sending you the particulars of what I said, 
so fully as he has done, is, therefore, sur- 
prising; for the attention, consequently, 
with which he must have favoured me, he 
deserves and has my thanks. 

The object of this letter is, not to supply 
anything which is omitted from your re- 
port, or to furnish aught which I might 
have said. That I will leave to form, if 
you please, the subject of a future com- 
munication, I wish, at present, to allude 
chiefly to an observation at page 61, which, 
to a sensitive mind, might convey the im- 
pression of an intention, on my part, to 
underrate the necessity of the operation, or 
the severity of the disease, in Mr. Warr- 
pLe’s cases. Both of them, on the contrary, 
eminently illustrate the value of the rapid 
method of cure adopted. Mr. W.’s success 
is the best reward for his skill and enter- 
prise, exerted, as it has been, at a distance 
from the metropolis ; at a period, also, when 
so many talented members of our profession 
have allowed the occasional announcements, 
in the Continental journals, of the brilliant 
successes of Stomeyer’s method of treating 
this disease (handed over, almost igno- 
minously, to the ingenuity of the mechanic), 
to pass completely unheeded. It is not 
difficult, however, to define the causes of 
the apathy, hitherto evinced, (by surgeons) 
towards undertaking the treatment of the 
very extensive class of diseases which are 
curable by the division of the tendons of 
certain muscles, which are the active causes 
of nearly all distortions and contractures. 
A tenacious adherence, on the one hand, to 
the notion, as old as Homer, ( whose authority 
in pathology, by-the-by, is as good as that 
of Shakspeare, whom I have recently ob- 
served quoted), of the danger of wounding 
tendons ; and, on the other hand, a partici- 
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DIVISION OF THE TENDO ACHILLIs. 


times, that club feet, and other deformities, 
were, sequela, of a perturbed or affrighted 
imagination of the mother,-—“ lusus natura,” 
or, keeping pace with modern authorities 
and nomenclature, “arréts de developpe- 
ment,”—the total ignorance and inattention 
to the morbid anatomy of the disease, the 
almost sole exceptions to which were the 
inquiries of Scarpa, the physiologist, com- 
parative anatomist, and surgeon,—the odium 
to be incurred by meddling at all with 
deformities,—have retarded the progress of 
science, and the relief of the sufferings, 
mental and bodily, of thousands of persons, 
for more than fifty years ; for, if even Hippo- 
crates* didnot attempt to cure talipes varus, 
by cutting the tendo-achillis, it is no shorter 
period than half a century since Maurice 
Gerhard Thilenius divided, or, in the fashion 
of those times, caused to be divided, the 
tendon in question, and with success, in 
the case of a girl, aged 17, who had had a 
club foot from her earliest infancy. 

I trust that neither you, nor your readers, 
will think me unjust, in my exposition of 
the tardiness with which Stromeyer has 
found followers in this country. I had 
been a sufferer by it, until nearly the present 
time ; for it was not at the age of twenty- 
one (as mentioned in your report), that 
Stromeyer divided the tendoachillis in me; 
but at the commencement of last June. I 
had met with disappointments and differ- 
ences of opinion enough when consulting 
my seniors ; and it is no matter for wonder, 
if I endeavour, by incitement and example, 
te procure for, as well as to afford to, others 
the blessings of a plan which none know 
better than I how to appreciate. This, I 
think, is not an improper opportunity to 
express publicly, if you will allow me, Sir, 
my gratitude towards that gentleman, who 
received me, in a foreign land, not as a 
stranger, but in a manner which does honour 
to a liberal member of a liberal profession, 
who, by his genius, perseverance, and 
talents, confe upon me one of the 
greatest benefits which our art has within 
its reach to bestow, relieved me from the 
drudgery, toil, and pain of my former walk- 
ing, to the state of ease, comfort, and ability 
to depend, if necessary, upon my own pow- 
ers of locomotion. Such, in fact, are the 
advantages of this mode of treatment. Sufli- 
ciently do they account for the gratitude 
of both parents and patients, who have wit- 
nessed or experienced its effects. 1 know 
of no operation in surgery more safe, nor as 
simple, except that for the cure of cataract, 
which procures such lasting benefit at so 
little pain to the sufferer. Stromeyer's 
method, which must ultimately take its 
place in our class books of surgery, has to 


* See Lib. de Articulis, and Symbolae ad 
Talipedem Varum cognoscendum,” &c. 
Auctore W,I, Livrte, M.D. Berolini, 1837. 
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the ordeal of approval in this coun- 
try. It will have to bear up against failures 
in some cases, or, in the hands of some 
practitioners, to endure the fate of every 
improvement which has, for its foundation, 
principles opposed to Pee oe opi- 
nions and prejudices. doubt not that 
your columns will have, ere long, to record 
again opinions of its danger; but truth, 
through success, based = numbers of 
facts, will speedily prevail. Many cases 
of club feet, whether talipes varus, t. 
valgus or t. equinus, are, in time, curable 
without any operation, but not without 
infinite perseverance, expense,and difficulty , 
which even the most affluent and the most 
attentive parents are seldom equal to sus- 
tain. There are many cases, of which the 
diagnosis,* as well as prognosis, is easy ; 
these are very speedily remediable by 
section of one or more tendons, Others are 
more difficult to be managed. It is in under- 
taking these (and they must not be neglected, 
merely because they are difficult,) that I 
particularly urge attention to their eti- 
ology and morbid anatomy. If the achillis, 
or other tendons,be divided indiscriminately, 
or unreflectingly, the practitioner will have to 
rue the stumbling upon expected difficul- 
ties; he will thereby lose the valuable time 
for extending the feunents of the ankle 
joint (of which, according to the nature of 
each particular case, one or more may be 


contracted,) during the time that the lymph 


effused into the small wound and cellular 
tissue remains sufficiently soft to admit of 
the separation of the ends of the tendon, 
and the consequent bringing down of the 
heel.+ It would be an error to suppose, 
from the relation of Mr. Wutrpre’s cases, 
and also from those of Bouvier, of Paris, 
for both those gentlemen speak of drawing 
down the heel immediately after the opera- 


*I saw, on one occasion, a surgeon 
divide the tendo achillis for a supposed 
contraction of the gastroceuemii, in a youth, 
aged 16, whose only difficulty of putting 
the heel and sole of the foot to the ground, 
arose from having lost a few inches of the 
length of his femur, from the effects of hip- 
joint disease in infancy. The gentleman in 
question persisted in cutting the tendon; 
although, by putting a four-inch octavo 
volume beneath the sole, I showed him, 
before he did the operation, that there really 
existed no contraction of the calf, there 
being merely “ a little stiffness from want 
of use.” This was done to avoid the shame 
of having given an abominably careless di- 
agnosis. The reading of this will be, I hope, 
a sufficient reproof to him. 

t Stromeyer has operated upon a boy, 
whose tendo achillis had been divided, with- 
out success, by another surgeon. I met 
with a similar case at Berlin. 


THE BRAIN. 


that in the of cases of club 


of whatever kind, the ankle joint can be 
immediately after severing the sole, 
original, but not the only-continuing cause 
of the contracture. 


If there were not a 


the tendon not so accurately re-uniting as 
to enable the muscles to resume their func- 


—— by it; for the immediate 
union, by the intervention of a little lymph, 
offers no resistance afterwards to the gra- 
dual extension of the joint. Neither Stro- 
meyer, Dieffenbach, nor I, have ever ob- 
served pain produced by the extension of 
the uniting medium, after the little wound 
is healed, which, under favourable circum- 
stances, takes place within 48 hours, The 
fear of the union being too strong is ground- 
less, asthe lymph certainly does not acquire 
the consistency of ligament before the lapse 
of three or four weeks. 

I have made these few remarks upon the 
treatment, not that I think them sufficient, 
but because the number of persons who 
are afflicted with this disease is so consider- 
able, and the ardour to put anything novel 
into execution, is so great, that I have be- 
lieved that they would not be altogether 
useless. Before I conclude, I must beg of 
you to insert a slight correction of your 
report. Tue Lancer is read at Berlin, and I 
should not like the estimable and talented 
Dieffenbach to think that it had omitted to 
state that, besides the tendo achillis, &c., he, 
as well as Stromeyer, has divided the 
tendons of the biceps femoris semiten. and 
semi-membranosus, in a case of long stand- 
ing contracture of the knee. I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

W. J, Lirriz, M.D. 
126, Fenchurch-street, 
April 3rd, 1837. 


P.S. The limits of this letter will not 
admit my enclosing any drawings of some of 
the morbid anatomy of the forms of the dis- 
ease, and of the apparatus invented by Pro- 
fessor Stromeyer, and adopted by me, for 
the extension of the intermediate substance ; 
and the contracted ligaments of the joint ; 
but I shall be happy to supply that defi- 
ciency, by showing them to any gentlemen 
who will do me the pleasure of calling at 
my residence for that purpose, between the 
hours of nine and ten, a.m. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE NERVES. 
To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 

Sir :—Sir Charles Bell's discovery of the 
double functions which thespinal nerves are 
capable of performing, has tended to throw 
considerable light on human physiology. 
Sir C. Bell found, by experiment, that the 
division of those nerves at their roots, just 
before their coalescing to form one trunk, 
or bundle, would produce either a want of 
sensation or volun motion: as, for in- 
stance, the hand might be deprived of its 
sense of distinguishing the nature of any 
substance applied to it, by dividing the 
posterior root of the nerve which is appro- 
priated to that member. And, again, the 
hand might be rendered quite helpless, or 
paralysed, by dividing the anterior of the 
two roots of the nerve, through whose me- 
dium the hand is carried wherever we choose. 
Seeing, then, that the spinal column con- 
tains nervous matter of such extraordinary 
properties, so that, apparently, one nervous 
thread is sufficient to acquaint the mind 
with the nature of any external object, and 
at the same time to carry the sentient limb 
wherever we list, I can conceive no great 
objection why we may not consider it ca- 
pable of acquiring all its knowledge of 
external things by means of a nervous ap- 
paratus, similar to that found in the spinal 
column. Our special senses may all be re- 
duced to touch and sensation, or percep- 
tion, the two grand properties which are 
found to reside in the spinal nerves. This 
may be illustrated by the mode in which 
the sense of hearing is affected. The mind 
perceives no sound until the vibrations of 
the air, or its invisible touches, are forcibly 
impinged upon the extremities of the audi- 
tory nerve, through the medium of the mid- 
dle ear; but why such an impulse, received 
by this particular nerve, should cause us to 
hear rather than to see, is more than man is 
able to determine. Similar observations 
ought to be adduced with regard to the im- 
pressions made on the eye, the nose, and the 
tongue, 

From the above statement we are strongly 
led to conclude, that our two senses,—sen- 
sation and motion,—are the most important 
media by which we are enabled to know 
anything of the physical sciences. We are 
all made acquainted, through anatomy, that 
the fifth pair of nerves anastomose more or 
less with all the nerves of the brain. This 
sentient fifth pair, then, ought to be regarded 
as occupying a similar position with respect 
to the nerves of the brain, as the posterior 
root of the spinal nerve does to its anterior 
one, whereby we should manifestly exhibit 
a unity of structure and design throughout 
the whole body, in thus demonstrating the 
analogy as subsisting between the cerebral 
and spinal nerves. I am, yours, &c. 

Penzance, April 3,1837. Epmonps. 
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VeRsIONS OF THE PHARMACOPG@:IA.—To the 
Editor. —Sir :—In Dr. Spillan’s reply to the 
letter of Mr. Sandall, Dr. S. asserts (allad- 
ing to the error of 30 minim doses of liq. 
arsenicilis, three times a day, in Mr. Phil- 
lips’s Translation, which is given on the 
authority of Dr. Paris), that he (Dr. 5.) 
has not directed any doses of medicines 
&e., by which the public would be in- 
jured, But how is this sus- 
tained, on reference to his work? Why, by 
directing phosphoric acid to be prepared, 
which he states to be the best method, 
by pouring strong nitric acid on phos- 

rus, and exposing it in a crucible to 
a gentle heat. Had Dr. Spillan tried this 
experiment before he introduced it into his 
directions for the use of students, he would 
have practically learnt, that by placing 
phosphorus in strong nitric acid at common 
temperature, he would be required to re- 
move himself very quickly to a consider- 
able distance to escape the effects of vio- 
lent detonation. Yours, &c., Veritas. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, April 8, 1837.—Dr. Williams, 


HYSTERIA. MORAL TREATMENT OF THE AFFEC- 
TION.—BAD EFFECTS OF STRYCHNINE, ARSE- 
NIC, AND SUB-NITRATE OF BISMUTH, 


Mr. Brumseitt, in allusion to a case he 
mentioned at a late meeting, stated, that ten 
days after that communication the patient 
expelled a fibrinous concretion from the 
uterus, with the effect of materially reliev- 
ing the symptoms. There had been, how- 
ever, occasional pains in the uterus, with 
various hysterical symptoms, for several 
days a is; these had now almost 
entirely subsided, and the patient was 
nearly well. A discussion afterwards en- 
sued on those nervous pains which are gene- 
rally denominated “ hysterical,” and the 
various remedies which have been applied 
for their relief. 

Mr. Quatn referred to the plan pursued 
by Dr. Wilson, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
and noticed in Taz Lancet, ina late report 
of the Medical and Chirurgical Society. 

Dr. Stewart had seen the affusion of cold 
water of great benefit in “ hysterical” ner- 
vous pains. He had not, however, seen it 
successful in cases of contraction, like those 
which had been cured by Dr. Wilson. 

Dr. Wuttams had had opportunities of 
witnessing the good effects of cold affusion 
in hysterical paroxysms. He had seen two 
or three buckets of cold water relieve a 
patient who was in a semi-cataleptic state, 
and jthe fear of its repetition prevented a 
second paroxysm. He remembered a re- 
markable instance of the effect of fear, in 


a case of most violent uncontrollable cough, 
which had followed on ordinary hysteria. 
The cough produced great debility by its 
violence. Lennec decided that the cough 
was a modification of hysteria. The actual 
cautery was prescribed in the presence of 
the patient; though not applied, the pa- 
roxysm of coughing, which before had come 
on two or three times daily, did not now 
come on for two or three days. The cure 
of the affection was completed at the next 
visit, by having the instrument for the ap- 
plication of the remedy, brought to the view 
of the patient. It was necessary, in treat- 
ing hysterical affections, to consider the 
mind as well as the body. The most curi- 
ous cases of hysteria were those in which it 
affected the involuntary muscles. And he 
related a case, in which the heart's action 
was so exceedingly rapid from this cause 
for the space of a week, that the pulse could 
not be counted. 

Dr. Errs referred to the use of strychnia 
in diabetes, and also dyspepsia, resulting 
from frequent long fastings. He had, how- 
ever, noticed bad effects to result from its 
use; particularly convulsive motions, and 
subsequent paralysis of the legs; which 
had, in cases where he bad given it in dys- 
pepsia, obliged him to change his medicine 
to small doses of liquor arsenicalis: and 
this he found, in delicate females, soon 
brought on uterine hemorrhage, though he 
had never witnessed a case in which it had 
gone to an alarming extent. The subnitrate 
of bismuth, he had also noticed, even in half 
grain doses, produce such unpleasant symp- 
toms in the stomach, as to require its omis- 
sion, when it had been given as a remedy in 
dyspepsia. The dose of strychnine, he 
usually administered, was an eighth of a 
grain ; and of the liquor arsenicalis, four 
drops three times daily. ' 

Mr. Ciarr had never seen the subnitrate 
of bismuth, even in much larger doses than 
those mentioned, produce bad effects. He 
had used the strichnia considerably; he 
had never seen it produce paralysis; he 
always joined it with a small quantity of 
opium. 

A Memper stated, that he had given the 
liquor arsenicalis, to some extent, in agues, 
occurring in the country; he had never 
known it to produce the ill effects noticed 
by Dr. Epps. 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Monday, April Bryant, 


ULCERATION OF THE STOMACH.—REMARKABLE 
HEMORRHAGES FROM THAT ORGAN, FROM 
DISEASE IN THE AORTA, AND SPLENIC AR- 
TERY. 

Mr. Bryant exhibited a specimen of ulce- 
ration of the stomach. The patient, a woman, 


_| 
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49, had been ill for two or three months, 
“ uneasiness about the epigastric region, 
_ There was a slight pain over the region of 
lorus on pressure; no vomiting. The 
$s action was yery violent, with a pul- 
satory 
might 


the 


motion about the epigastrium, which 
have led to the supposition that there 
was au aneurysmal condition of the aorta. 
On the 6th of December last she suddenly 
vomited up a large quantity of blood. The 
hemorrhage, however, ceased in the course 
of a short time; buat returned on the follow- 
ing day with a fatal effect. Ona post-mor- 
tem examination, the stomach was found to 
contain a large quantity of blood at the car- 
diac and pyloric extremities, the intervening 
portion being free. The posterior surface 
of the stomach was adherent to the pancreas, 
and exhibited a large circular ulcer, about 
two inches in diameter, the splenic artery 
opening into one side of the ulcer, and thus 
explaining the cause of the hemorrhage. 
The case was one showing the necessity of 
a cautious diagnosis in some cases of bleed- 
ing from the stomach. 

Dr. Wuitine said, that hemorrhage from 
the stomach, resulting from the implication 
of a large artery, as in this case, was very 
uncommon; he did not remember having 
ever examined a case of the kind. Haemor- 
rhage, however, from the stomach, was a 
common occurrence, was generally the 
result of a general hemorrhagic tendency in 
the system, or of an obstruction existing in 
the vascular system of the liver; this latter 
was the most frequent cause of the com- 
plaint, and was to be remedied by altering 
the condition of the liver, by small doses of 
calomel, such as a quarter of a grain, given 
three or four times in the course of the 
twenty-four hours. Indeed, in all cases of 
hematemesis, where the general hawmor- 
rhagic tendency was not present, he had 
found this plan successful. 

Mr. B. Evans related a case to which 
he was called on a Sunday evening. There 
was — hemorrhage from the stomach, 
which was arrested by means of a large ad- 
ministration of sulphuric acid. The he- 
morrhage, however, returned on the follow- 
ing Tuesday morning, in still larger quan- 
tity, and the patient sank. On examination, 
after death, the oesophagus was found to be 
in a state of ulceration, which had spread 
into the aorta. It was remarkable, that a 
vessel of this magnitude should have been 

on the Sunday, and yet death not fol- 
low until the following Tuesday. This pa- 
tient had been ill eighteen months prior to 
the fatal attack, and had been under the care 
of several eminent practitioners, some of 
whom suspected the disease was a stric- 
ture of the ossophagus, while others consi- 
dered the mischief to be seated in the sto- 
mach. No food had been retained on the 
stomach, during the whole of this period, 
for more than three or four minutes, the pa- 


tient having been kept alive by meaus of 


injections. 

Dr, L. Srewart related the following 
case :—A woman came toa dispensary, of 
which he was physician; she vomited, 
coughed up, and passed by stool, blood, in 
such quantities, that the body became quite 
exsanguinated, and she was supported with 
difficulty. A powerful astri t was or- 
dered; but he was sent for in course of 
a few hours, the haemorrhage having come 
on to a most alarming extent. He found 
her leaning over a basin which was half fall 
of blood. On a close examination, a fine 
stream of blood was detected running con- 
tinuously from the lower lip, on turning 
down which, its inner surface was found 
ulcerated, the ulcer having involved a small 
vessel. It appeared that, during the time 
the patient had slept, the blood bad accumu- 
lated in the mouth, and been swallowed, 
and afterwards vomited, and coughed up, 
or passed through the bowels. A slight 
application of caustic soon stopped the he- 
morrhage. 

Dr. T. Tuomson, in reference to the dis- 
turbance of the heart’s action, in the case re- 
lated by Mr. Bryant, stated, that in many 
cases of tape-worm, this symptom was pre- 
sent to such an extent, as to lead some to 
suppose the heart itself was diseased. He 
had seen cases of tape-worm, in which the 
heart’s action was most tumultuous ard 
rapid, amounting, in one instance, to 140 in 
a minute, whilst the pulse remained at 70. 
The heart's aetion became natural when the 
tape-worm was removed. He thought, that 
cases of this kind had been erroneously 
treated as pericarditis, 

Mr. Denny considered, that many cases 
of hamatemesis had their origin in the vica- 
rious action-of the stomach, for removing 
congestion of other organs ; and that, con- 
sequently, in some cases astringents, instead 
of being beneticial, would be injurious. 
Sores of the legs, in some instances, during 
the menstrual period, discharged blood, in- 
stead of their usual discharge. He related 
a case of periodical vomiting of blood, occur- 
ring in a lady. The quantity vomited was 
very large, but she always felt better after 
it. She sutfered no inconvenience from the 
affection, excepting a feeling of congestion 
about the head and stomach, for two hours 
prior to the occurrence of the haemorrhage. 

Mr. Crisp related a case, in which a large 
quantity of blood was coughed up, appa- 
rently from the lungs, for a period of several 
weeks, On examination after death, (which 
occurred very suddenly,) a small aneurysm 
of the arch of the aorta, containing several 
small apertures, which communicated with 
the trachea, was detected. He considered 
hemorrhage occasionally was the result of 
hypertrophy of the heart. A patient at pre- 
sent under his care, with hypertrophy of 
this organ, was subject to hamoptosis, which 
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was controllable by diminishing the heart’s 
action by bleeding, &c. He believed in this 
case the lungs were not diseased, 


OBSCURE ABDOMINAL TUMOUR, 


Mr. Denpy (the discussion on the fore- 
going subject having terminated,) related the 

lowing case :—He had been requested to 
give his opinion on the nature of a tumour, 
which the overseer of the parish supposed 
was the result of pregnancy. A very super- 
ficial examination, however, convinced him 
(Mr. —" that the woman was not pregnant, 
the usual signs of pregnancy in the mamme, 
&e. not being present, and the tumour, 
though large, not that usaally observed in 
this state. The legs were anasarcous, and 
one of them also varicosed. On examination, 
per vaginam, no sign of pregnancy was pre- 
sent. There was no fluctuation in the abdo- 
men ; it was, therefore, not ascites. The 
tumour was uniform, therefore it was pro- 
bably not ovarian. He at first considered 
it to be tympanitis; it had an elastic feel. 
The woman was very fat, and he thought it 
also possible that the omentum might have 
acquired a large accumulation of fat. The 
woman was placed under a rigid course of 
purgatives and low diet, but remained in 
the above state when he (Mr. D.) ceased to 
fill the office of parochial surgeon. She was 
afterwards for a year under the care of two 
other surgeons, and at the expiration of that 
period, came under the treatment of Mr. 
Doubleday, under whose care (the plan 
of treatment Mr. Dendy had followed having 
been pursued,) the swelling gradually di- 
minished in size, until the patient reached 
her natural bulk. During the time the 
patient was under Mr. Doubleday, Dr. 
Blundell had examined her, and he gave it 
as his opinion, that the promontory of the 
sacrum was very large, and that there was a 
large quantity of fat inthe omentum. During 
the late influenza, the patient perished from 
a severe attack of that disease. n examina- 
tion, the ovaries, uterus, and peritoneum, 
exhibited not the slightest trace of disease ; 
the omentum was free from fat. The sacrum 
projected to a great extent. There was not 
the slightest appearance in any way to ac- 
count for the tumour. 

Mr Pricuer had been requested to see 
this case during the twelve months after it 
was under Mr. Dendy’s care, and before 
Mr. Doubleday had charge of the patient. 
He (Mr. P.) was at first inclined to think 
that the tumour was ovarian, but it was 
almost solid; if fluid was present, it must 
have been deep-seated. Dr. Davis had con- 
sidered it to be an ovarian dropsy, and, under 
that opinion, a trochar was introduced by 
the surgeon under whose care the woman 
then was, but no fluid escaped. This pro- 
ceeding did not meet with the approbation 
of him (Mr, P.). The tumour did not ap- 


jected to measurement. 


to interfere with the woman’s health, 

e remembered a similar case under Dr, 
Roe. A woman had ovarian d y; the 
fluid was distinctly felt, but the swelling 
disappeared. She died suddenly, bat no 
trace whatever that fluid had ever existed, 
was to be found. There was no trace of 
any disease in the ovary, and no cyst was 
present. 

Mr. Procrer had seen cases of ovarian 
dropsy, of the most unequivocal character, 
disappear, and after death no trace what- 
ever that such disease had existed could be 
discovered. He was at present attending a 
lady who had periodical attacks of ascites 
and anasarca; the fluid was absorbed, and 
she remained free from the disease for some 
time, the symptoms afterwards returning as 
marked as ever. 

Mr. Cutrron related a case, in which 
enlargement of the omentum, from accumu- 
lation of fat, produced an appearance of the 
abdomen, which led the patient to consider 
herself to be pregnant. The tumour dis- 
appeared. 


ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRUR- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


April \1th, 1837.—Dr. Bright, President. 


CURE OP DIABRTRS MPLLITUS. 


A paper, by Dr, CLENDENNING, was read, 
an abstract of which we shall give next 
week, There was also read, a case of 
“ diabetes mellitus, which terminated fa- 
vourably,” by H. Weree, Fsq., surgeon, 
communicated by Dr. Roots. 

The patient, in this case, was fifty-two 
years of age, of vigorous constitution, and 
accustomed to much exertion, and exposure 
to the vicissitudes of weather. In May, 
1835, he felt his health gradually declining. 
He suffered much from thirst and weakness, 
aud was becoming gradually emaciated, 
notwithstanding that his appetite remained 
unimpaired, His urine was pale, and with- 
out sediment; and amounted, in quantity, 
at this period, tosix or seven pints in the 
night, and to quite as much in the day; 
although, in the latter time, it was not sub- 
From the period, 
above mentioned, to the middle of August, 


the symptoms continued undiminished ; the 
emaciation became more and more striking, 
and the sight so much impaired as to re- 
quire the use of convex-glasses, of higher 
power, by two degrees, than those to which 
the patient had been accustomed. 


At this time Roots saw the patient, 
and advised that three minims of creo- 
sote should be given, three times mye 6 
that a blister should be applied to 

loins; that half a grain of opium, and four 
grains of extract of gentian, should be 


taken with each dose of the creosote, and 
that the patient should be strictly confined 
to animal diet, avoiding altogether wine 
and beer. This treatment was persevered in 
for more than a year and a half, wuh ent 
occasional variation, the creosote, how 
ever, being firat diminished in dose, * 
vence of its disagreeing with the 


author was writing (March 6th, 1837,) the 
mt was considered to be entirely well. 

‘o use his own words, he “ never had so 
mach fatigue, and never felt it less.” 

Dr. MeRiman considered, that the fact 
of the patient being able to endure so much 
fatigue as the subject of the present case, 
was a fair influence that the kidneys had 
not become diseased, In cases of true 
diabetes which had come under his (Dr, 
M,’s) care, the patients had not been able 
to endure such exertion. The urine in this 
instance might have been voided in great 
quantity, without that organic disease of 
the kidney which made diabetes a fatal 
disease, being present. 

Dr. Barter considered that there was 
no reason to conclude that the creosote was 
the active remedy. Opium, animal food, 
and blisters, were known to be powerful 
medicines in this disease. Besides, the 
creosote had not been constantly given, 
and the patient’s health had improved on the 
creosote being discontinued, 

Dr, WEATHERHEAD said, that the fact men- 
tioned in the paper, of the patient voiding a 
very'small quantity of urine after sleep, was 
curious, for it appeared, that during the 
day he had frequent desire to evacuate his 
bladder, The office of the kidney was 
often much diminished during sleep, which 
was probably attributable to the state of 
the brain daring sleep. What was the 
effect of opium given in such doses as 
were exhibited in the present case? Was 
it not to produce a state of the sensorium 
analogous to its condition during sleep, 
and in this way diminishing the quantity of 
urine secreted? From the observation of 
Dr. Meriman, it would appear that he consi- 
dered that in all cases of true diabetes the 
kidneys became disorganised ; numerous 
dissections, however, had proved that the 
kidney in this disease might be in its normal 
state, and yet the complaint prove fatal. He 
should have liked to know the previous dis- 
eases to which the patient of Mr. Wegg had 
been liable ; it was merely stated in the pa- 
per, that he had suffered from ‘‘ slight hemor- 
rhage from the nose.” He (Dr. W.) thought 
that the previous history might throw much 
light on the case,—whether, for instance, 
the patient was generally healthy, or had wd 
boured under any chronicdisease. Ina 
ticular case, he remembered that the be 
tient had suffered, for a long period, from 
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dyspepsia, the stomach generating a large 
pa of acid. When the diabetes came 
on, the dyspepsia left him. The fact was 
curious, in Mr. W 's case, that the vision 
became impaired. It would be interesting 
to inquire into the mode in which that - 
tom originated; for instance, whether the 
convexity of theeye had become diminished, 
from the drain of the humours in the body, 

ly, upon the diabetes. 
t appeared, in the case in question, that 
when the disease was cured, the eyesight 
became natural. 


ENGLISH DOCTORS IN FRANCE, 


ILLEGAL PRACTISING, 


A number of the Boulogne Weekly Jour- 
nal, for March last, contains a judgment 
in the case of a Dr. Carter, for attending 
English residents in Boulogne, without hav- 
ing possessed himself of an “ authorisation” 
for practising medicine in France, from the 
French authorities. It would appear from 
the terms of the judgment, which is a very 
elaborate and wordy production, that this 
is the first English practitioner who has 
been prosecuted for a similar offence in that 
part, as least, of the French territory. 

“It may be notorious,” says the docn- 
ment, “that a great namber of foreign 
doctors are in the habit of practising medi- 
cine in Boulogne, without having obtained 
an authorisation, or having even exhibited 
a diploma, yet the courts could not take 
notice of any of those irregularities which 
were not till now brought before them.” 

The tribunal condemned Dr. Carter to 
pay a penalty of 25 francs, andcosts. The 
action was instituted by the Procureur du 
Roi, and the decision is one of much inte- 
rest to the medical practitioners in Boulogne, 
and the British residents and visitors, The 
defendant admitted that he had been prac- 
tising as averred. The French law cited 
against him is entitled, the law of the 9th 
Ventose, of the Lith year of the Republic, 
namely, “ That no foreign doctor can prac- 
tice medicine on the French territ with- 
out having been previously authorised.” Of 
course, a similar law extends to natives. 
In justification of the law, the judgment 
says, that were it otherwise, any foreigner, 
styling himself “ doctor,” might attend pa- 
tients, and write prescriptions, whether he 
had studied medicine or not; and from such 
a breach of the law it would follow, that 
apothecaries who had not ascertained the 
qualifications of “ doctors,” might be led 


to make up prescriptions written by quacks, 
into which dangerous drugs, or even poisons, 
might be introduced. 

The Editor of the Boulogne Journal con- 
doles with Dr, Carter, because “ he had a 
diploma which would have justified his 
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practising in We cannot do less 
than say,” adds the writer, “ that we con- 
sider this to be a hard case, especially in 
preventing Dr. C. from making use of the 
same license to attend his countrymen in a 
foreign land which would permit him to do 
it in his own country. This opinion may 
be met by the statement, that such is the 
law in France, and we should bend to its 
enactments; we may, however, take the 
liberty to say, that the sooner it is abro- 
gated the better; and at the same time we 
would refer our neighbours to the conduct 
of England to teach them a lesson. In that 
country, @ person with only a French di- 
ploma, may practice on whom, or wherever, 
he pleases.” 


The Editor clearly either knows nothing 
of the English law, or he does not under- 
stand the meaning of the word * practice.” 

Personacities.—The same number of this 
newspaper contains an account of an action 
brought by a Dr. Campbell against a Dr. 
Scott, before the Tribunal of Correctional 
Police, at Boulogne, for abusive language 
at a funeral; but the case was not con- 
cluded, in consequence of the illness of 
the defendant's counsel. 

“When this case was called, all was 
breathless anxiety to catch each word as it 
fell from the lips of the president, avocats, 
witnesses, and the defendant.” 

Delpierre, a coachman, stated, that he 
had to drive Dr. Campbell to the funeral of 
Mr. Wileocks, and when in the Grand Rae, 
Dr, Scott came up to him, to inquire who 
was dead. Dr. Campbell at the same mo- 
ment put his head out of the coach window, 
when Dr. Scott asked him why he looked 
at him with that insolent air; some words 
ensued, and Dr, Campbell threatened to 
place Mr. Scott in the hands of the police. 

Then Dr. 8. called Dr. C. a blackguard. 

Mr. Hamilton, an English naval officer, 
stated, that his son being ill, Dr. Scott at- 
tended him, and treated the disease as con- 
gestion of the brain. Some time afterwards 
Dr. Campbell met the witness, and told him 
that Dr. Scott did not understand his son's 
disease, for there was no such thing as con- 
gestion of the brain, and he had conse- 
quently treated his son improperly 

Dr. Scott, in his defence, adinitted that he 
applied the epithets complained of; but 
said, that Dr. Campbell had calumniated 
him in every quarter for the last four years, 
although he had been introduced to Dr. 
Campbell by a very flattering letter from 
their mutual friend Dr. M‘Laughlin, of 
Paris. To one gentleman, Dr. Campbell 
had stated that Dr. Scott was a quack and 
a blackguard; and if Dr. Campbell at- 
tempted to deny it, the gentleman would 
cut him across the face with his whip, and 
tell him he was a liar, when he came from 
England. Dr. Scott said, that he was filled 
with indignation to find himself called be- 


gether of a personal nature, which 
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Mr. Fazakercey in the Chair. 


Mr. WittiaM Harrison, 

3774. Examined bythe Cuainman.] What 

are you’?—I am governor of the workhouse 

at Bishop Waltham, in the union of Drox- 

ford. We have another workhouse at 

Fareham ; Fareham is not in the union, but 

we send a certain portion of pee there 

till our house is built; our house is now 

building. We can accommodate only 65 at 
Bishop Waltham, 

3777. Do you know three boys, named Ro- 
bert Withers, Jonathan Cook, and William 
Warren, who were in the Fareham work- 
house’—Yes, I do. 

3779. Why were they sent to Fareham? 
—We have no schoolmaster where I am, 
and, on that account, it was thought better 
to send all the children to Fareham, to be 
taught as they ought to be. In January 
last, they were ali turned of four years of 
age. Warren was sent on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, 1836, and the other two, I think, on the 
6th of November, 1836 ; they were returned 
to me on the 10th of February, all three. 

3783. In what state were the children 
when they were sent originally to Fare- 
ham?—A very good state; they were very 
healthy children, all of them. 

3784. Were they subject to any infirmity 
of body?+TI cannot say so; when they first 
came to me they were certainly dirty in 
their habits. 

3785. But that tendency was corrected 
while they were under your care ’—Per- 


| 
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fectly so. I did not leave it entirely to 
themselves. I gave every one of them a 
hedfellow, saying, that I wished they would 
wake them once or twice every night, and 
we had no foulness after the first week. 

3787. In what state were the children 
when they returned from Fareham. In a 
very reduced state. In a state of great 
exhaustion.’—Yes. 

3789. Apparently very ill ’—Yes, they 
were so weak that they were not able to 


walk between the front door and the room | I 


that I wished them to go to. 

3790. What steps did you take upon 
finding the children in this state ’—I sent 
for the medical man of the workhouse im- 
mediately, but he did not oo to be 
within; I think he came two hours and a 
half after. 

3792. Did he think that they required 
immediate medical assistance ?— He ex- 
amined them; I was so unhappy that he did 
not come directly, that, it being market 
night, I went down to see if I could find 
any of the guardians of the board; I found 
two, and brought them to the workhouse 
with me to see the boys, and when I got 
back I understood that the surgeon had 
been there; and my wife told me that there 
was no particular complaint about them 
that the surgeon said he could find. 

3793. Has the surgeon since attended 
them’—He did not administer any medi- 
cine, but he desired me to nurse them, and 
ge them everything that was nourishing 


Stace then have they recovered 
They are quite strong; we have only one of 
them now in the workhouse. 

3795. Did you observe any marks of 
bruises about their bodies ’—No ; there were 
some little red places about one of them, 
but my own idea was that it might have 

pened from sitting upon straw ; it was 
pe the bottom part, but it was very 
ght. 

3796. Was there any mark of their having 
been severely beaten ?—No. 

3797. Are you perfectly confident of that ; 
did you examine them?—Yes, every part of 
their persons, from the disease they had, the 
itch. 

3799. By Mr. Waxktey.] How long had 
the children been with you before they were 
removed to Fareham?—Warren had been 
with me six months, from the 2d of April to 
the 7th of October. 

3800. Under what circumstances did you 
receive the three children’—Warren was a 
very dirty boy when I had him ; in fact, they 
all were, such as wettitig the bed ; they never 
peg beyond that, but — they came back 

were dirty in all shapes. 

3801. Had they parents living ’—They 
were all illegitimate children. 

3802. Were the mothers living ?—Yes. 


them from Fareham to Bishop Waltham ?— 
The regular carrier, in a covered cart. 

$806. Describe in what condition they 

then appeared to be ?—I desired the children 
to walk into the room, which they were very 
well acquainted with, from being there be- 
fore, and they were not able; they leaned 
against the wall; I imagined at first that the 
cold was the occasion of it. They had only 
the same fustian dress on that they went 
away with. They had no great coat on that 
saw. 
3810. Did you offer them any food’—Yes, 
in about a quarter of an hour, Warren 
threw up very violently, and that sickness 
continued mostly all night, more or less. 
The other boys took a little food that we 
gave them, but the next morning they were 
all very sick indeed. There was nothing 
that I had that they would take ; I prepared 
some jelly, and gave them some port wine 
for two or three days, and indeed for ten 
days, 1 may safely say. 

3816. Finding them in this sad state, you 
sent for the doctor’—That was done directly 
they arrived. I went in the morning to see 
how they were, and found them lying, tak- 
ing no notice of anything ; we prepared 
them a little tea; but with one of them it 
came out of his mouth just as we put it in ; 
he had no power to swallow. 

3825. Did you observe anything particu- 
lar about Cook ’—No; he hung down his 
head as if he had a complaint in his neck, 
but we could not discover anything; the 
doctor did not say that there was anything. 
The next day he was picking about the bed- 
clothes, as dying people will. Cook and 
Warren in their beds on the next morning 
had their bowels wonderfully released; [ 
never saw anybody’s bowels in such a state 
as they all three were; they were all three 
afflicted with respect to their bowels. 

3833. Did they cry ?—They did ; when 
I put down the clothes to see the beds, they 
both began crying, and desired that we 
“would not take them back to the other 
house ;” but what their reason was for that 
I do not know. 

3840. By Mr. Waktey.] They were in 
perfect health when they left you?—Yes ; 
and rather sturdy, I should say. 

3841. Who is the medical practitioner ?— 
Mr. Lovekin. 

3842. How far does he reside from the 
workhouse ’—50 or 60 yards. 

3843. Who is the surgeon of Fareham 
Union ?—Mr. Bratherwick. 

3844. Did the children make any com- 
plaint to you of the treatment they had re- 
ceived in the other house?—Not the least; 
they were so weak that one could get no 
information of any description from them. 

3845. But still they requested not to be 
sent back to the other house?—Yes ; “ the 
other house” was their expression; what 


3803. By Mr. Wartrer.} Who brought 
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3853. By Mr. Catcuester.) Did the medi- 
cal man see them when one of them was pick- 
ing the bed-clothes ’—He saw them all day; 
the medical officer believed perfectly from 
his manner that the boy was dying. I asked 
him what he thought was the cause of it; 
and he said that there was nothing at all 
that he could describe, “‘ no particular com- 
plaint;” those were his words. 

3856. They had the itch ?--Yes. 

3857. And relaxed bowels ’—Yes. 

3858. And one of them had a complaint 
in his throat?——We supposed he had, from 
his hanging down his head; but I attri- 
buted that more to weakness. 

3859. After they got well did you ever 
question them as to their treatment in Fare- 
ham workhouse ?—Never myself; but they 
have been questioned in my presence by 
gentlemen who called to see them ; but they 
never got any satisfactory answer; I had so 
many opportunities of hearing them answer 
to different gentlemen who called, that I 
never inquired of them myself. 

3860. they say that they were beaten? 
—No. 

3861. Did their not making a complaint 
seemingly arise from fear?—No ; they never 
once complained. 

3866. By Mr, Hopces.}] Were those chil- 
dren of intellects less advanced than children 
of that age generally ’—One of them, Wi- 
thers, was as shrewd a child as I ever saw 
in my life; the others are not so shrewd, 
but still they are not what you call idiots. 

3870. By Mr.Wak.ey.] Did the medical 
man say he thought that they were 
starved ’—No, he did not; he said, “ They 
have no complaint, all they want is nourish- 
ment,” 

3871. By Mr. Cuicnester.] Did the medi- 
cal officer make a report in the book of the 
workhouse ?—There is no medical book in 
the workhouse : I have frequently applied 
for one, but I have never had one. 

3873. By Mr. Harvey.) What distance is 
the Droxford from the Fareham Union work- 
house ’—Eight miles. 

3878. Was any inquiry instituted why the 
children returned in this dying condition ?— 
Yes. The Assistant-Commissioner attended, 
and I was examined before the Fareham 
board of guardians, at which three or four 
of the Droxford guardians attended. 

3882. Was either of the parents sent for ’ 
—Yes; but neither of them attended the in- 
quiry at Fareham. 

3884. Did that inquiry give satisfaction 
to the guardians of Droxford Union?—I 
had no means of knowing; after my own 
evidence was given I was discharged from 
the room. It was, I believe, customary to 
do so. I only know what the other evi- 
dence was from report. 

3937. By Mr. Hume.] In the workhouse, 
if any young children are sick, do you take 
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the directions of the medical officer?—Im- 
mediately. 

3938. And his instructions are attended 
to ’—Always. 

4097. By Sir J. Grauam.] With regard 
to medical assistance, are the poor in their 
own houses or in the workhouse as well 
attended to now as they were under the 
Gilbert Act, which you administered for 
thirteen years, or under Queen Elizabeth’s, 
of which you were relieving officer for five 
years ’—I do not see why they should not ; 
we have three medical men in our union, 
and the greatest distance that they ever 
will have to go will be four miles. 

4098. How often is your workhouse 
— by a medical man’—Chiefly every 

y. 

4099. How near does the medical man 
live to it?—~About 60 yards. 

4100, Is he the same medical man who 
attended the poor before the alteration of 
the law ?—I believe not. 

4101. Have you ever heard any complaints 
upon the subject of medical attendance on 
the part of the poor?—Not in-doors ; I do 
not know what has taken place out-of-doors. 

4103. Have many people died in your 
workhouse ’—Yes ; a good many. 

4104. What proportion of the whole num- 
ber ’—A fourth, this last quarter; but it was 
on account of the influenza; we did not lose 
any one but what was affected in the chest 
previous to the influenza, and of those we 
lost all. 

4105. What proportion of them were old ? 
—All ; some nearly 90, two or three above 
80, three or four above 70. 

4106, Did any “nder 60 die from the in- 
fluenza ?—No. 

4107. Were they visited every day by me- 
dical men ?—Sometimes three times a day. 

4109. Was any extra comfort that the 
medical man ordered ever refused ’—Never ; | 
and after they became convalescent, I gave 
them roast meat for nearly three weeks ; 
they were so old, that if we had not given 
them nourishing things, we should not have 
recovered them ; and then I re to the 
board, that I thought they would be able to 
go on with the dietary. 

4111, Under Gilbert’s Act, would they 
have enjoyed the same comforts during sick- 
ness’?—TI think they hardly would ; there 
was no restriction ; we used four or five 
bottles of wine every week. 

4115. Was the Assistant-Commissioner 
aware that those steps had been taken’— 
I have no doubt that he was. 

4117. You never heard of any restraint 
being placed upon those comforts by the As- 
sistant-Commissioner, or the board in Lon- 
don ?—No; the Assistant-Commissioner, Co- 
lonel A’Court, when the boys came from 
Fareham, said, “ Get them every comfort 
that you can;” and the chairman of the 
board said the same a 


4276. Mr. Wak ey.} . Did you obtain 
your office by tender?—No; 1 was in the 
workhouse at Hambledon when the new law 
commenced, and I was asked to continue, 
and I did continue. 

4278. How did the medical officers obtain 
their offices?—I believe they were let by 
tender.—Adjourned. 


DINNER TO MR. ALDERMAN HARMER, 
AND MR. BELL. 


On Monday last, the dinner which was 
announced to be given to these gentlemen, 
as a mark of respect for the spirited opposi- 
tion which had been shown, in their weekly 
newspaper, to the life-destroying career of 
the Quack Mortson and his agents, was 


held at the London Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill, | 


when above a hundred gentlemen, including 
many members of the medical profession, 
sat down to a richly-provided table, Dr. 
Burxeeck in the chair, with Mr. Harmer on 
his right hand, and Mr. Bett on his left. 
The proceedings of the evening, were enli- 
vened by some excellent and very amusing 
professional singers. The usual unavoid- 
able léyal toasts having been drunk (with 
unequivocal evidence, so far as it could 
be displayed, against the allegations of the 
proclaimers of a political “re-action,”) the 
CHatrMan introduced the more immediate 


duty of the evening to the attention of the | 


assembly, and in an able and characteristic 
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and the chairman’s proposal of the health of 
its proprietors, was received with the warm- 
est demonstrations of gratification. 

Mr. Alderman Harmer returned thanks 
for himselfand Mr, Bell (who subsequently 
said a few words in addition), and in a 
clear and manly detail, both of the proceed- 
ings immediately involved in their opposi- 
tion to Morison, and in several struggles 
which they had had with equally abandoned 
professors of the law, stated, that the costs 
of their independant course of condact had 
extended to some thousands of pounds. 
| With satisfaction, however, he pointed to 
| the support given to the newspaper which 
| they had employed in the work of reform, 
| the sale of which amply protected them 

against suffering inconvenience from the at- 
| tacks of quacks, whether in medicine or in 
law. He paid a high tribute of respect to 
Mr. Smith, the Editor, under whose fostering 
care it had attained its present high position 
amongst political periodicals, from a sale, at 
one time, of 5,000 copies, and assured the 
meeting that on public principle alone were 
his exertions employed for the welfare of the 
community. He also said that he should 

take that opportunity of expressing his 

thanks to Mr. Wakley for the important in- 

formation and assistance which he had ren- 

dered to the proprietors and legal advisers 
| of the Weekly Dispatch on the occasion of 
| the late action in the Court of King’s Bench. 
Mr, Cuartes Pearson, in an eloquent 
| speech, proposed the medical profession of 


speech, made known the debt of gratitude | England, and, in doing so, with great can- 
which was owing, both by the public and | dour declared, that he estimated the profes- 
the medical profession, to the proprietors of , sion of medicine as the highest in the scale 
the Weekly Dispatch, for the determined | of the liberal professions, although himself 
manner in which they had, almost single- | in the law, the former having to deal with 


handed, exposed to the too-readily deluded 
community the pill villainies of Morison, 


and the fatal results of yielding credence to | 


the falsehoods in his advertisements. Re- 


the defects incident to the works of nature 
' herself, while the latter was only oceupied 
with those which were created by man. The 
| remarks of Mr. Pearson were received with 


ferring to the late murder with the pills at | much applause from every part of the room. 
York, Dr. Birkbeck stated, that there was | Alluding tothe extraordinary extent to which 
considered to be good reason for believing, | medical advice and skill were gratuitously 
that not less than twelve deaths had been devoted for the public good by the profes- 
occasioned in that town alone by the poison sion, and the total absence of gratuitous legal 
vended by the quack. The worthy chair- advice in society, he said that he could ac- 
man also read a portion of a new hand-bil] | count for the facts only on the ground that 
of the quack, in which the pills were re- law was really regarded, according to the 
commended in even more unqualified terms, decision of a well-known authority, as a 
as regards the excess of the doses to be ‘‘luxury,” and medicine as a “ necessary,” 
taken, than had ever before been employed, f life, and that the lawyers thought that al! 
and couched in language of the most igno- | men ought to pay for luxuries, while medical 
rant and vulgar description, Dr, Birkbeck | men considered that aries were a pub- 
dwelt forcibly on the essential and specific | lic right. 

qualities of the press, as a remedy forthe | Dr. Henry Lee retarned thanks for him- 
hallucination of the public mind, when it | self and his professional brethren, and ac- 
yielded to the persuasions of quacks, and | knowledged that he accepted on their be- 
showed that, in fact, no other means than half, the enlightened and generous com- 
the enlightenment of the community existed , pliment paid to them by the proposer of the 
for defeating their avaricious and unprin- | toast. He trusted that neither the interests of 
cipled objects. Tothe Weekly Dispatch, as | humanity nor of science would ever be heed- 
an op nt of the “ plague-spot” of the | lessly regarded by the members of his pro- 
and, the public were most deeply indebted, | fession, 
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Mr, ALp, Harmer then the health 
of the Chairman, of whom he spoke in the 
highest terms as a philanthropist, whose life 
had been distinguished by a series of acts of 
benevolence, combined with scientific la- 
bours. The toast was drunk with much ap- 

and suitably acknowledged by Dr. 
irkbeck, who said that, living or dead, he 
would simply ask, that the only evlogium 
which should be attached to his name and 
rm 4 any that he was “ The friend 
truth.” ( plause, 

A few other athe of a i, professional 
character were drunk, and the assembly 
departed, having had, in the quality of the 
entertainment, and the speeches of the even- 
ing, sources of every gratification which such 
an oecasion could yield. 


THE LANCET, 


London, Saturday, April 15th, 1837. 


Tue prosecution which was instituted by 
the authorities of St. Tggmas's Hospital, 
against the students of Guy's Hospital, 
opens to yiew an extensive field of inquiry, 
This prosecution was one of the resuits of 
the iniquitous system of making the dis- 
eases of the patients in our public institu- 
tions the materials of barter and sale to the 
students. If the theatre of St, Thomas's 
Hospital, in which the operations were per- 
formed, had not been divided into two 
parts, one being allotted to the dressers, 
and the other to the students generally, 
there would have been no assault, no un- 
seemly contention within the walls of an 
institution which was consecrated to the 
purposes of benevolence and charity, The 
pupils, generally, feel aggrieved in observ- 
ing, that the payment of a sum of money, 
to the surgeon, for filling the office of 
dresser, has the effect of placing that per- 
son in a more advantageous situation for 
witnessing the capital operations in sur- 
gery. It is not pretended by the medical 
officers, that the dressers are young men of 
superior attainments in the profession, It 
is not asserted, that they have obtained 
their office by merit; but, inasmuch as the 
surgeon desires to make money out of the 


sufferings of the patients, the functionaries 
of the hospital dispose, to the highest bid- 
der amongst the students, the privilege of 
carrying a box of bandages and plasters 
through the wards, and sell to ignorance 
the opportunity of gratifying its curiosity 
by the infliction, ever and anon, of unneces- 
sary torture on the patients. Far be it 
from us to deny, that there are young men 
of talent amongst the dressers. Ability ex- 
ists in that class of young gentlemen, in 
the same proportion as it does amongst the 
students generally ; but why, we ask, does 
the payment of 52/, 10s. by a dresser, dis- 
possess those students, who have paid 
261, 58, for the opportunity of witnessing 
the surgical practice, of the privileges 
which they have thus been compelled to 
purchase’? This odious traflic in the suffer- 
ings of the sick poor is disgusting in all its 
forms and relations, and, under a new sys- 
tem of medical government, would not, for 
a moment, be sanctioned by the Legisla- 
ture, or tolerated by a discriminating com- 
munity. 

On examining the proceedings at the late 
trial, it seems to be evident that the sur- 
geons of St. Thomas's Hospital only estimate 
the students, in their institution, by what 
they can make of them ina pecuniary point 
of view. Had it been otherwise, had they 
been influenced towards a generous body of 
young men, by any worthier sentiment or 
feeling, they would not have dragged them 
into a court of law, and exposed and de- 
nounced them as the authors ef a violent 
riot, and a premeditated series of assaults. 
But the appetite for pelf is not easily satis- 
fied, nor does it experience the slightest 
gratification in partaking of the higher qua- 
lities of human nature, The system of go- 
verament, which is now ia operation in our 
hospitals, is calculated to taint and corrupt 
the mind of every man, whose condition is 
permitted to profit by it. Is it not evident, 
from the persecuting spirit which has been 
displayed by the surgeons of St. Thomas's 
Hospital against a part of the students of 
that institution, that the feelings of friend- 
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ship and regard which they entertain to- 
wards‘ ‘any of the pupils of the establish- 
ment, is restricted to that portion from 
whom had been received a profitable amount 
of fees?- Until the outbreak which has just 
occured, the students who paid for witnessing 
the surgical practice ef the united hospitals 
of St.Thomas and Guy, were entitled to ob- 
serve the practice of the surgeons with 
equal privileges in both of those institutions. 
By the rules of the governors,—by the real 
and implied contracts which have long ex- 
isted between the governors, the medical 
officers, and the studeuts,—the two hospitals, 
so far as the practice of surgery is concerned, 
have been regarded as one institution. 
Hence, on the “tickets” of the students, as 
well as in the titles of the “ certificates,” 
down to the very period of the late disturb- 
ance, they were designated, “ The united 
hospitals of St. Thomas and Guy.” Still, 
under this arrangement, there was observed 
this curious anomaly, that, although the 
pupils enjoyed the most perfect equality of 
rights and privileges in witnessing the sur- 
gical treatment in the two hospitals, the fees 
which were contributed by them to the 
coffers of the two institutions, were not sub- 
jected to & reciprocal equality of division ; 
that payments made to the Steward of 
Guy's Hospital, pass, in shares, into the 
pockets of the surgeons of that establish- 
ment ; and the fees paid to our old friend, 
“ Prompter Nash,” move, with equal cele. 
rity, in tripartite divisions, into the hands of 
the surgeons of St. Thomas's Hospital. 

The payments to the two institutions 
have, for some time past, proved to be of 
a very unequal amount, and the division 
of fees out of the Steward’s office in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, has not been of that 
agreeable character which the surgeons so 
ardently desire. 

The annual announcement that Sir Astiey 
Cooper was the consulting surgeon of Guy's 
Hospital, and the justly-merited celebrity 
of Mr. Key, belonging to the same Institu- 
ion, as an operator, were attractions which 
could not be counterbalanced by any pecu- 
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liarities which belonged to the opposite 
establishment. Hence, whilst the coffers 
of the Steward’s office in Guy's Hospital 
were annually replenished with full mea- 
sures of the current coin, the unfortunate 
“ Prompter Nash,” the Steward of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, enjoyed, as Receiver of 
Fees for the Surgeons, nearly a sinecure 
oftice. Here, then, consisted the anomaly 
The surgeons of Guy’s Hospital pocketed 
nearly the whole of the fees which had 
been annually paid for the opportunity of 
observing the surgical practice of the two 
united Hospitals. Hence the hatred of the 
surgeons of St. Thomas's towards the pu- 
pils who had paid their fees into the Stew- 
ard’s office of Guy's Hospital; hence the 
late vindictive prosecution ; hence, too, in 
great part, the unfavourable position which 
the surgeons of the Hospital of St. Thomas 
now occupy. Three causes, then, were in 
operation to priduce the late disturbance. 
The annoyance experienced by the officers 
of St. Thomas’s, on observing the theatre 
crowded with the students who had paid 
their fees at the rival establishment; the 
continued appropriation of the best portion 
of the theatre to a select body of students, 
from whose pockets had been extorted the 
largest portion of money; and the employ- 
ment of peace-breakers, in the shape of con- 
stables and beadles, under the false and 
inappropriate title of “ peace-officers.” - 
From the evidence which was given at 
the late trial at Kingston, it was evident 
that the students were not the first to break 
the peace, and that they acted, almost 
throughout, a defensive part, merely ; and 
it is equally true, that several of them re- 
frained from interfering, until they were 
grossly assaulted and maltreated by a band 
of hired ruffians. If the officers of Sf. 
Thomas's Hospital had been actuated by a 
sense of public justice in the late proceed- 
ings, and simply from a desire to maintain 
their own authority, how comes it that the 
prosecution was restricted to the gentlemen 
who had all paid their entrance fees at the 
Steward's office of Guy's Hospital? They 
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‘dare not answer this question, because they 

know full well, that others were engaged in 
the contention, aud were equally subject to 
the penalties of the law, under the charges 
both of “ riot” and “ assault.” The vindic- 
tive spirit with which the prosecution was 
conducted, and was persisted in to the last, 
best displays the character of the motives 
out of which it originated. It is not likely, 
however, that within the lifetime of the 
present surgeons of St. Thomas's Hospital, 
any inconvenience or confusion will arise 
from the assembly of a “ crowd” of students, 
within the walls of the operation-theatre of 
that institution. The three officers who 
obtained for themselves the well known 
title of “‘ the ninny-hammers,” by the foul 
attempt which they made, in the spring of 
1826, to prevent the publication of faithful 
hospital reports, have obtained for them- 
selves a very unenyiable notoriety, and are 
henceforth likely to enjoy exactly that kind 
of reward which their conduct, with regard 
to the press, as well as to the students, so 
richly merits. 

How long the situation of dresser is to 
be made the subject of sale and barter, in 
our public hospitals, the Legislature pro- 
bably will, at no distant period, be called 
upon to determine. In the meantime the 
students might memorialise the medical 
officers on the subject, and point out the 
annoyance, inconvenience, and degradation, 
to which they are subjected, by the exclu- 
sion, from the “ box” entrance of the 
Theatre in which the operations are 
performed, every student who has not 
bribed “ Prompter Nasu,” or some other 
prompter, or officer, by the payment of 
an enormous fee. The allotment of all the 
front places to the dressers, is, undoubt- 
edly, a scandalous innovation on the rights 
of the great body of the students, as well 
as a deprivation of the advantages which 
they have a clear claim to enjoy. 


A smatt Pamphlet has been just put 
into our hands, in which are given the 
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“rules”. of the Self-supporting Medical 
Club in the Cricklade and Wootton Basset 
Union, Of the terms op which the two 
surgeons, Mr, Hourer and Mr. G. Hoover, 
have engaged, under the apparent dictation 
of five clergymen, who constitute the com- 
mittee, to attend the deluded subscribers, 
we shall not, on this occasion, make. any 
comment, But as it is likely that this 
“penny fraud ” will be selected as a mo- 
del of perfection for securing to the fami- 
lies of independent labourers, efticient me- 
dical aid in times of sickness, we are apx- 
ious to learn from some medical gentle- 
men who reside in the neighbourhood of 
Cricklade and Wootton Basset, such par- 
ticulars as they may be enabled to collect 
relative to the medical treatment of the poor 
belonging to this Penny Club, and the value 
of the reward which the medical practi- 
tioners receive for their services. Plainly 
do we perceive, that unless the most vigor- 
ous exertions are made by medical prac- 
titioners generally, this Penny Crus system 
will be converted into a means of destruc- 
tion against the respectability and inde- 
pendence of nearly the whole of the prac- 

titioners of this empires. 


We have latterly refrained from devoting 
more than an occasional portion of our 
pages to a discussiun of isolated topics of 
medical reform, which some correspon- 
dents, with a just sense of their profes- 
sional wrongs, wish tu debate. It is use- 
less to advocate changes which would 
simply rectify a few minor abuses in the 
medical constitution, while the profession 
is on the eve of a great reform, which will 
remedy a hundred grievances at once. 
For instance, “ M. D., Scorvs,” demands 
the admission of Scotch graduates to equal 
privileges with English apothecaries. No- 
thing but an alteration of certain clauses” 
in the Act of 1815 can accomplish.that re- 
form; but what enemy of medical abuses 
would seriously think of tinkering the Apo- 
thecaries’ Act for] the advantage of Scotch 
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graduates, while the entire pot in which 
the old ladies in Rhubarb Hall seethe 
their mess, is only fit to be cast into 
the dust-hole of abolished monopolists ? 
Such peddling would be quite unworthy of 
medical reformers, and the disposition to 
propose and indulge in such alterations of 
the law, itself requires reform. Every de- 
partment of the profession may, with wis- 
dom and advantage, be searched for illus- 
trations of the necessity of remodelling the 
government of the profession, and we know 
not a more striking instance of anomalous 
and vicious legislation, than that which ex- 
cludes from the right to practise in every 
branch of medicine in England, the able and 
talented men who have received their edu- 
cation in the north; but those gentlemen 
cannot, with credit to their good judgment 
and generosity, ask for admission to privi- 
leges, to grant which would only be to ex- 
tend the circle of the monopolists, and pos- 
sibly weaken the ranks of the more virtuous 
advocates of a general reform of medical 
law, by diminishing their numbers. No. 
They must, one and all, demand, not a patch- 
ing here, and a soldering there, an enlarge- 
ment in another place, and a rivetting in a 
fourth, of the cauldron in Bridge-street, ora 
repairing of the sarcophagus in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, or of the band-box in Pall Mall 
Kast, but the institution of an efficient, sim- 
ply working, national Faculty of Medicine, 
which shall at once include within its noble 
empire, every man who has already exhi- 
bited, or may in future display, before a 
legally-recognised tribunal, evidences of his 
qualification to practise medicine in all its 
departments, in any part of the dominions of 
the King of England. We are quite satis- 
fied that “ M. D. Scotus,” and all our read- 
ers, will cordially yield their assent to these 
propositions, and unite their efforts in a de- 
mand to Parliament for the institution of a 
Tripartite Facurty or Mepicine. 
Occasionally we meet with the opinions 
of the advocates of small reforms, already 
in print; and “Introductory Addresses,” 
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at the medical schools, often contain the , 
the little grievances of a tardily-“ recog- 
nised” lecturer being an eloquent topic of 
reform in those quarters. Sometimes the 
pamphlets of the self-interested reformers 
are devoted to other one-sided subjects. 
For instance, homeopathy is a subject of 
medical reform among allopathic licentiates. 
One of these pamphlets is before us at this 
moment, entitled “ Homeeopathy briefly 
Examined: in a Letter to Sir H. Hatrorp, 
Bart.; by a Licentiate.”* This letter, cu- 
riously devoted to the depreciation of ho- 
moeopathy, and the laudation of Sir Henry, 
illustrates, as nearly as possible, the dif- 
ference between the two classes of medical 
reformers into which the profession is, 
happily, so unequally divided. The “ Lt- 
cenTIATE ” begs the President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians to purge the land of 
homceopathy ; Tue Lancet, for example, 
prays the Parliament to purge the profes- 
sion of the governing President. The 
“ Licentiate” prays for the safety of Sir 
Henry and half-a-dozen colleges and 
halls, and the abolition of homeopathy 
by Pall-Mall law ; Tue Lancer requests 
that homceopathy may be allowed to die a 
natural death. 

But the folly of the appeal to the Baro- 
net is most ludicrous. As though the man, 
who has never lived one day of a long 
life, but for his own aggrandisement, would 
move a finger in his old age to arrest the 
gim-crack vehicle which cannot hurt his 
toes, though it run ever so carelessly 
around him! The language of the “ Li- 
centiate ” is of the right sort to be sure. 
He writes to Sir Henry, as the “ Osten- 
“sible head of the profession, — whose 
« elevation and habits might otherwise ex- 
“empt him from the molestation of an 
“anonymous scribbler,—to whom ho- 
“nour is due—whose name is illustrious 
“in the profession,—whose power and 
“ place imply the possession of those lofty 


* Highley, Fleet-street. 
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“ qualifications which are so necessary for 
“ the correction of professional abuses (we 
quote literally, only changing the sen- 
tences from the first to the third person), 
“and the exercise of whose legitimate in- 
“ fluence, both in the College and the Court, 
“ might doubtless achieve much towards 
“ removing the opprobrium that at present 
“rests with injurious weight upon the 
“ learned body over which he so ably presides.” 
Who can read this with countenance unmov- 
ed by laughter? The eel- backed Baronet, who 
has been gliding and serpentining in the 
mud of medical corruption for a quarter of 
a century, is appealed to in the last year of 
that quarter, as a “ corrector of professional 
“ abuses !” 

Animportant confession is made in this pam- 
phlet by the one-sided, self-interested, au- 
thor. “Who,” says he,“ suffers under the op- 
pression of Hahnnemanism ?” Not the pub- 
lic, not the great mass of the profession, but 
“the learned body over which the Presi- 
“ dent presides.” The miserable subordinates, 
the low apothecaries, out of the pale of me- 
dical science, feel it not, or feel what signi- 
fieth nothing. “The extension of Hahane- 
“ manism amongst the members ofthe Coliege 
“ of Physicians,” says the Licentiate, “ is an 
“evil widely complained of.” The homeeopa- 
thie “ doctors” are collecting the allopathic 
“doctors’” fees. That is all, and “ those 
“ who, by position and opportunity, are best 
“ qualified to oppose it, appear rather to en- 
“ courage it, either by silent suffrage, or active 
“assistance. The many discerning persons, 
(the fee-less allopathists,) say that this sys- 
“ tem has increased, is increasing, and ought 
“to be diminished, under Sir Henry Hat- 
“ roRD’s own most honourable auspices.” 
This is a bold charge for a lick-spittle to 
make, yet the only expression, implying any- 
thing like a disbelief of this allegation to 
be found throughout the whole “ letter,” 
is this :--“ This asserted patronage of Hahn- 
“nemanism, on your part, may be the re- 
“verse of your desire!” The Fellows and 
Licentiates who hover around the court of 
King Hatrorp, are worthy to be subjects 
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of the monarch; but it is not easy to wit- 
ness, without laughter, impudent public 
appeals to Sir Henry Harrorp, as “ the 
“ head of the medical profession.” 


“Tis sixty years since” the Irish College 
of Surgeons was founded by royal charter. 
That period has been most gloriously dis- 
tinguished by inadvancement and discovery 
in almost every thing that tends to the im- 
provement of the social condition of man- 
kind; and in the brilliant catalogue medi- 
cine, with its subsidiary sciences, stands 
pre-eminent. During that short but rapid 
career of science, England, Seotland, France, 
Italy, and Germany, have contributed a 
noble list of medical philosophers ; but, from 
the Irish College of Surgeons, there has 
emanated scarcely a, single name that even 
the most prejudiced patriot can expect will 
be handed down in honour to future geae- 
rations. Do we make this remark from any 
« gassenach” insensibility to Irish merit? 
Indeed, no. Ireland possesses no admirer 
more warm, no friend more sincere. Do 
we ascribe this striking defect to any innate 
deficiency in its genius and talent? Assur- 
ediy not. Ireland has furnished her full 
quota of worthies to the cabinet, the senate, 
the bar, the field, the pulpit; her genius is 
acknowledged in every department, save 
that of medicine; but in medieive the de- 
ficiency is melancholy to the thought,—a 
deficiency which can only be accounted for 
by ascribing it to the defective and insuf- 
ficient nature of her governing medical insti- 
tutions. 

And yet the Irish College of Surgeons 
had many advantages in her favour which 
were enjoyed by no other similar institution 
inthe empire. She had the constitution of 
an unfettered democracy ; and what could 
be more favourable to the full development 
of the almost unmeasurable capacity of the 
human mind than an educated democracy,— 
a republic of letters and science ?—a consti- 
tution, not limited to the existing corpora- 
tors, or their capriciously-appointed nomi- 
nees (for that were an evident abuse), but 
open by law and equity to the constant influx 
of new members, according as they received 
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the licence of the College, bringing with 
them from without, from all quarters, fresh 
vigour and great talent, new wants and uew 
feelings, all of which was admirably calen- 
lated to stifle corruption, prevent abuse, 
and secure a system of policy which should 
be advantageous to the whole community. 

The Irish College, too, had supreme au- 
thority over education. Unshackled by any 
of those antiquated forms and sensations, 
the unholy remnants of monkish fraud and 
cunning on the one side, and the youthful 
world’s ignorance and gullibility on the 
other, which constitute such powerful bar- 
riers to improvement elsewhere,—free from 
all these incumbrances, possessing, in fact, 
the strength and free agency of youth, 
combined with extensive experience derived 
from senior institutions,—founded, too, un- 
der most favourable circumstances, at that 
most glorious of all epochs, when the moral 
world, at length regenerate, began to shake 
off the slavish tyranny of a thousand years ; 
when the universal mitid of man, awaken- 
ing, as it were, from a long and degrading 
stupor, like a giant refreshed with slumber, 
began to feel its strength, to exercise its 
might, to insist upon its right, and to vindi- 
cate, with awful majesty, its inalienable 
liberty of thought and action,—thus situat- 
ed, the Irish College of Surgeons could have 
insisted upon any undergraduate course 
she thought, fit; and if she had had the 
virtue and the ability to enforce, without 
regard to peculiar interests, a complete sys- 
tem of education, one that deserved the 
name; had she possessed the honest wis- 
dom to catch the spirit of the times, and to 
bend to its proper objects the new and om- 
nipotent stimulus to human energy which 
was placed within her reach,—there is no 
knowing the extent of honourable and suc- 
cessful competition, with other scientific 
bodies, by which she might be distinguish- 
ed in these days, instead of being contemp- 
tuously pointed at, as “ the silent sister of 
surgery,” but slightly touched with, if not 
insensible to, the improved spirit that ani- 
mates all else beside. 

Again ; the Irish College possesses the 
very singular combination of Government 
patronage and favour, large grants from the 
public purse, and unbounded public confi- 
dence, all of which were freely and fully 
bestowed upon her, after a manner, and to a 
degree, never yet lavished upon any other 


institution of similar importance iv the 
kingdom. Surely, then, from a College 
placed under such circumstances, combin- 
ing so many advantages, derived from so 
many sources, and all tending to the one 
end and object, vested with complete powers, 
it is not, we should imagine, unreasonable 
to expect the most valuable results from 
the advancement of medical philosophy in 
general, from the high tone of morals and 
scientific attainments of its existing alumni, 
and from the thriving and productive con- 
dition of that branch of the profession, at 
least, whose interests have been specially 
entrusted to its superintendance. Whether 
these expectations have been realised under 
the present management, or are likely to be 
so, are questions which we leave with con- 
fidence to be answered by the candour and 
common sense of those individuals to whom, 
and for whose advantage, these{observations 
are particularly addressed. 

But there was a job,—as usual in the 
history of Ireland,—to be got up and per- 
petrated ; a job, rank, rotten, corrupt, which 
was to paralyse all advantages, in the pro- 
motion of which every national object was 
to be forgotten,—a job, upon whose Moloch 
altar was to be sacrificed every high and 
honourable sentiment, all the interests of 
genuine education, of science, and the pro- 
fession at large. Need we say that that all- 
ruinous and all-degrading job was, and, 
alas! is, the Cottece Scnoor ? 

Well, that job has had its day; it has 
struggled through halfa century with various 
success, and now, in the year 1837, after 
an outlay of thousands of pounds, after an- 
nual drain of hundreds, after] all the most 
unscrupulous machinations of the faction, 
after all the efforts of the most grinding 
monopoly, after all the combined operations, 
and all the multiplied resources, of a royal 
corporation, the Irish College of Surgeons 
has the proud satisfaction of being able to 
present to an admiring world—what? Why, 
just the private school, wherein Doctor Jacon, 
and his half-a-dozen equally talented con- 
Sreres, bungle throngh the A, B, C of ana- 
tomy and surgery,—a private school, which 
costs the College not only a vast deal of 
money every year, but their reputation every 
day and every hour, and which yields them 
nothing, absolutely nothing, in return,—a 
private school, which, on the average, is, 
perhaps, one-half as good as the numerous 
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others that justly flourish all around, ema- 
pating as they do from the wholesome 
source of individual talent, generous com- 
petition, and honourable exertion, free from 
the polluting influence of corporation pa- 
tronage, corruption, and intrigue. Was there 
ever such a case of parturiunt montes? Is 
not this paying “ too much for a whistle?” 
The Dublin College School has, however, 
effected one important good. It has de- 
monstrated, beyond the reach of doubt or 
cavil, the utter impossibility of permitting 
a school to be attached to that Board or 
College, which is, in future to manage the 
concerns of the profession, There must be 
no school, for it would become the inevit- 
ablej nucleus of jobbery and corruption, 
against the unceasing efforts of which it is 
impracticable to provide, even by the best 
and most liberal institutions, as is amply 
evidenced in the case before us. There 
cannot be a second opinion or this head. 
Itwould be as impossible as irksome to put 
on record the entire machine by which the Ja- 
cobian job is, and has been, maintained, op- 
posed as it must be as much to the common 
sense, as itevidently is detrimental tothe com- 
mon interests, of those chiefly concerned , and 
who happen to have a voice in the matter ; 
but it may not be without its use to allude, 
briefly, to a few of its more striking features. 
The chief policy of the faction long lay in 
this ; increasing their patronage to the great- 
est extent possible, and appointing none but 
creatures to any office, whether of honour or 
emolument. Ability aud fitness were ele- 
ments totally beneath the calculaticn of such 
philosophers as a Jacow and a Hartson ; 
silent subserviency was the single talent 
they deigued to work with and to patronise. 
Contracts of this simple kind were easily 
effected ; on the one side office, and on the 
other, a constant attendance of aflirmative 
and of negative votes in the board-room, 
according to the order of the day, previously 
proclaimed. Thus, a majority, the grand 
desideratum, headed by interest, were al- 
ways at hand, and, generally speaking, were 
too strong for the more desultory and less 
united efforts of those who acted from the 
principle of virtue and the public weal. 
Such a system has produced the conse- 
quences for which it was eminently calculat- 
ed; it has banished * from the management 


* We are aware of the secession of all the 
liberal and independent members of the 
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of the College almost every one of probity’ 
talent, and spirit, a circumstance which, 


‘we learn from several sources, leads often 


to the most ridiculous results. Thus, we 
are informed that the library is managed, or 
rather mis-managed, by a committee of the 
most illiterate blockheads in the whole corps 
of members ; the museum has fallen into the 
hands of a set of worthies, who are describ- 
ed as being about as great adepts in museum 
concerns, as their biblical brethren are in 
books. Indeed we were inclined to sus- 
pect as much, from the numerous complaints 
of imperfect arrangement, and shameless in- 
dolence and neglect, which we have receiv- 
ed, at different times, from various quarters. 

We pass by their financial concerns, upon 
which we do not pretend to be well in- 
formed; but we suppose, on the same ad 
absurdum principle, that they are commit- 
ted to those who are most innocent of a 
knowledge of arithmetic. These, however, 
are things of slight importance, compared 
with the Court of Censors. The Court of 
Censors exercise a function of considerable 
import, inasmuch as their fiat, in a great 
measure, determines the tone and quality of 
future professional attainment. Alas! then, 
for surgery in Ireland. Perhaps it would 
be impossible to concentrate within the 
mysterious number of seven, so much help- 
less stupidity, so much self-sufficient igno- 
rance, so much arrogant recklessness of 
principle. Suffice it to say, that there is but 
one competent Examiner amongst them, and 
what is he against six? So their childish 
drivellings are become the laughing-stock 
of the most elementary tyros. We have 
already more than once quoted several in- 
stances of the working of the same absurd 
and vicious principle, viz., seeking subser- 
viency only, with a total disregard of all 
ability or fitness in the school appointments, 


College. Surprise at the natural feeling of 
disgust which suggested such a movement, 
can hardly be felt, but we cannot altogether 
applaud the act itself. Private feelings, 
however generous and strong, should suc- 
cumb before the imperious sense of public 
duty. If all honourable persons were to act 
in such a manner, what immense confusion 
would result in every department, and to 
what kind of hands would the working of 
the social machine at length be committed? 
At the same time, we are well aware of 
value of sometimes giving a certain class of 
persons “ rope enough,” 
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where it is rapidly fructifying to the same 
result. The school is even more ineflec- 
tive and contemptible than the internal 
management of the College itself. Already 
does it exhibit the convulsive throes of ex- 
piring imbecility ; it is almost insensible to 
the strong stimuli of jobbery and even py/- 
fing; it is certainly moribund, It is thus, 
by a species of happy retributive justice,that 
corruption overleaps itself, and becomes its 
own executioner. 

But even the preceding system, all com- 
pact and perfect though it be, would not 
have enabled the school faction to continue 
their nefarious and selfish peculations, with- 
out a stroke of policy which they have 
more recently effected. Finding the diffi- 
culties of their position daily increasing, and 
well assured that their unjust, unmerited, 
aud insulting eminence, even though backed 
by the most unscrupulous intrigues, would 
be perfectly untenable if the feelings and 
the interests of the profession had a free 
expression, they forthwith declare the Col- 
lege closed against any further admissions ! 
Was there ever anything more nefariously 
unjust, (audacious, and impertinent! A de- 
praved and contemptible faction, by a packed 
majority, seize upon the Corporation, violate 
its charter, commit high treason against its 
constitution, reduce at once that of a free 
democracy to an insolent, ignorant, and op- 
pressive oligarchy,—and all for what? Why, 
to defraud the interests of the profession, 
to stifle the free expression of its voice, and 
to continue the unrighteous and selfish gains 
of the monopolists, to sustain a system which 
is most mean and contemptible in itself, and 
which cuts at the very roots of medical 
science, and the interests, honour, and dig- 
nity of medical men. 


INTERCEPTED LETTER, 

“My Dear Dr, Macmicnart.—I am, 
indeed, most sorry that we were interrupted 
in our conversation yesterday, as I wished 
to communicate to you, with my usual free- 
dom and candour, my opinion on the steps 
that we should take in order to maintain our 
existing position in the medical world, and 
baffle the ungenerous and uncourteous stra- 
tagems of ourenemies. There is, I do assure 
you, no time to be lost; but, in exerting our- 


necessary that we should proceed with cir 
cumspection, and feelings of high morality 
and honour towards the whole of our party. 
If we were to trust each other with more 
freedom and sincerity, and always mutually 
develop our views without reserve, a course 
which—I hope I may be permitted to state 
without exposing myself to a charge of va- 
nity—I have always taken during the whole 
of my longand successful practice, we should 
bring down upon our reforming foes a far 
mightier force than we can now command 
against the persevering enemies of our 
royal and venerable College. Had we not, 
immediately after the senate of the new 
London University was named, all agreed 
on two important points of tactics, we should 
long ere this have had reason to regret the 
continuance of My Lord Brovenam in the 
office which was assigned to him, and the 
success of Mr. Warpurton, the obstinate 
aud unwelcome cleanser of what he calls our 
chartered stable, in appointing his agent and 
lacquey, Dr. James Somervitie, the Inspeo- 
tor of Anatomy, to the office of Secretary or 
Registrar to the new Whig Government Uni- 
versity. The resiguation is a gratifying 
event. The talents of his lordship, and the 
influence of his name, would have shed a 
lustre over the Whig contrivance, which now 
it cannot present, during tbe life of the 
existing generation. We are all deeply in- 
debted to my excellent moral friend, Sir 
Bensamin, for the ingenious representations 
which he made to My Lord Brorenam, 
showing and convincing his lordship that he 
was deliberately insulted by his former col- 
leagues, in not being named Chancellor of 
the Institution, but was put down merely 

as one of the senate, beneath the heavy head 
of My Lord Bur.ineton, and that it would 

be most derogatory to his lordship to belong 

to that body as one of its subordinate 

members. In touching the vanity of Lord 

Brovenam, my dear Sir Benjamin acted 

fully up to our wishes in the late discussion, 
exhibiting his profound knowledge of human 

nature in assuming, as he did, the position 

which insured the success of his and our 

scheme, and conferring lasting benefits on 

our cause, The Noble Lord (and I humbly 

laugh while I say it), with all his sagacity, 

was not proof against the hints which, 

through our well-arranged instrumentality, 

he heard from all quarters on the subject. 


selves on this occasion, it is more than ever 


It was quite sufficient to tell the Noble and 
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Learned Lord that he had been insulted by 
his former colleagues, and that the Whig con- 
trivance would fall to pieces if it were not 
placed under his guidance. But again I 
repeat, that whatever share of praise may be 
due to ourselves for suggesting at the Col- 
lege this mode of attack, and for carrying it 
into execution at the soirées held there and 
elsewhere, we must not be unmindful that 
the principal portion of praise is due to our 
valued coadjutor, Sir Bensamin, who com- 
mands, to the fullest extent, the confidence 
of the Noble and Learned Lord. 

“In our second effort, we have already 
laid the foundation for future successes. 
The remains of the senate are already in 
convulsions, and the attempt of Mr. Radical 
Warnurton to palm his man upon his col- 
leagues, as secretary or registrar of the 
University, has created much indignation. 
A glorious defeat awaits the proposal. Mr. 
Warporton, as is the case with all these 
professing Radicals, affects to be a hater 
of jobs, and an admirer and a rewarder of 
genius and talent; and, as a proof of his 
sincerity, in all these respects, proposes, at 
one of the meetings of the senate, that Dr. 
James Somervitte should be appointed as 
registrar, at some 800/, or 10001. a-year, 
so that the new Whig institution was to fur- 
nish job the second for the lucky doctor, 
James. I say job the second, because it is 
well known to you, my dear Macmichael, 
that he was always at Mr. Warsurton’s el- 
bow when the Committee on the Anatomy 
Bill sat in the House of Commons, and that 
the self-sufficient Mr. Warpurron, in his 
ignorance of the subject which he undertook 
to examine, was deluded, by his disinterested 
friend, intoa beliefthat the then-to-be-created 
Inspector of Anatomy, was somebody in the 
profession, and could aid in procuring for 
the M.P., the title of the Leading Medical 
Reformer of the day in the House of Com- 
mons. At last the autopsical labours of the 
Committee terminated, and, as you know, 
the Anatomy Bill, disjointed, as it was, 
became, as Sir Benjamin finely terms it, ‘a 
light unto our feet,and a lamp for our paths ;’ 
and Dr, J. Somervitie, without, as I aver, 
one single qualification for the high-moral 
office, except the peculiar qualification (1 
blush to use the word) of impudence, which 
is ever the twin-sister of ignérance, was 
appointed inspector for England and Wales, 
ata salary of one hundred pounds per an- 


num. This, to use the offensive language of 
Reformers, was a complete job; but it was 
of such a nature as was jast suited to the 
limited views of a vain Radical. Until yes- 
terday, however, I had not the slightest 
conception of how matters have been con- 
trived by the inspector, as regards the real 
emoluments of the office; of the charges, 
I mean, which he has made upon the public 
fands, for clerk’s services, travelling ex- 
penses, stationary, &c. &c. You acted 
perfectly right, in causing these shameful 
charges to be mentioned to Colonel Sip- 
rnorP, and the Honble. Arruur Trevor, 
whom, I rejoice to find, will either oppose 
their payment in the House of Commons, or 
move for what are called Returns of all the 
costs incurred by the inspector’s office. 
I hear, also, that Mr. Gitton, M.P., the 
friend of Mr. Warpror, was exceedingly 
indignant, on hearing of the indirect method 
thathad been resorted to for erroneously 
augmenting a salary which, it was laid down 
in the Act of Parliament, should be 100/. 
per annum. The subject cannot now escape 
notice in the House of Commons; but I 
would urge upon you to renew your appli- 
cations to your parliamentary friends, with- 
out any delay. We must not have public 
medical offices taken out of our gift, 
without revenge for the deprivation of our 
vested rights in the distribution of profes- 
sional patronage. Remind dear Dr. Sourney 
of his promises in this particular. My own 
exertions shall be renewed most persever- 
ingly, as the college of which I have the 
distinguished honour, under the permission 
of a kind Providence, of being President, 
has not to encounter a more subtle, uader- 
ground, mean-spirited enemy than this same 
inspector of anatomy, and whom we have 
now, thanks to an overruling power on 
high, fast by the hip. Could you believe 
that this person was confident that he should 
be made Registrar of the new Whig Univer- 
sity? I have not time, at this moment, to 
explain to you the grounds of this confi- 
dence; but they have been discovered, and 
exhibit most glaringly the mode of getting 
up the Whig University contrivance. On 
whatlittle events do great ones hang! When 
I make known to you who was the chief 
confidential adviser of tho Minister in 
naming the medical portion of the cu- 
riously-assorted Whig Senate, you will rea- 
dily perceive that the cunning inspector 
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might be pardoned for believing that job 
the second which was to be executed for 
him, by his master the Radical, would be 
fully successful. Continue your exertions, 
as agreed upon yesterday, and believe me to 
remain as ever, yours, sincerely and affec- 
tionately, “H. H.” 
“ Mayfair, April 10, 1837.” 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


PENETRATION OF THE SOFT PALATE BY A 
TFOBACCO-PIPE. — H EMORRHAGE.—LIGATURE 
OF THE RIGHT COMMON CAROTID ARTERY, AND 
ATTEMPT TO TIE THE RIGHT INTERNAL, 


Samuet Epmonps, aged 41, on the even- 
ing of Tuesday the 26th of March, being 
intoxicated, fell forwards, with a pipe in 
his mouth, which broke, and wounded the 
soft palate. He was confident that no part 
of the pipe had remained in the wound. 
The throat swelled during the night, and on 
the following morning he swallowed with 
great difficulty. Thus matters continued 
until Thursday the 30th, when he applied 
for relief at this hospital, and was admitted 
as an in-patient. At12 o'clock, on the same 
day, Mr. Mayo saw him. The soft palate 
was swollen on the right side, and elastic to 
the touch, as if it contained fluid. The 
swelling extended to the right tonsil; the 
right side of the neck, below the ear, was 
likewise swollen, and tender on pressure. 
There was no swelling or tenderness upon 
the left side of the neck, nor about the left 
tonsil. On the middle of the soft palate 
there had been an oblique lacerated wound, 
which appeared nearly healed. Supposing 
the swelling to be an abscess, Mr. Mayo 
punctured it with a lancet, at the lower 
part, and near the middle of the soft palate, 
when about a tea-spoonful of matter, mixed 
with blood, escaped, and then pure blood, 
partly liquid, partly clotted. In five or six 
minutes, three or four ounces of blood thus 
came away. The patient rinsed his mouth 
with cold water, and the bleeding stopped. 

In the evening the house-surgeon thought 
that he saw something projecting out of the 
wound, which he drew away. It proved to 
be a piece of tobacco-pipe, two inches in 
length. The removal of this body was fol- 
lowed by profuse arterial hamorrhage ; a 
quart of blood came away, in seven or eight 
minutes, during which time the house-sur- 
geon ineffectually compressed the carotid 
arteries. ‘The hemorrhage then seemed to 


wi patient during ght. 

_On the following morning, 31st March, at 
nine o'clock, the ha recurred, and 
the patient lost tea ounces of arterial blood 
in afew minutes. The bleeding again ceased 
spontaneously. Mr. Mayo’s colleagues met 
him in cons ion in the forenoon, when it 
to. them to be certain, from the 

arming extent of the hamorrhage, either 
that the internal carotid, or some large 
branch of the external, had been wounded 
by the broken pipe, or had subsequently 
opened by ulceration, and, but too probably, 
from the second recurrence of hamorr , 
that if no means were taken to prevent 
bleeding, it would again recur, and, ia all 
probability, prove fatal. They, therefore, 
agreed that the trunk of the right common 
carotid should be tied, which operation Mr. 
Mayo performed on Friday afternoon. The 
artery was tied half an inch above the point 
where it is crossedjby the omo hyoid muscle. 
The patient complained of faintness directly 
after the operation, but revived upon a cold 
towel being applied to his forehead; and, 
on drinking some port-wine and water, he 
said that his throat felt easier, and that he 
swallowed better, He passed the day tran- 
quilly, and slept at intervals during the 
hight. 

On the following morning, April Ist, 
hemo again supervened ; six or seven 
ounces of arterial blood, partly clotted, came 
away from the throat, rapidly, as before. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Mayoand 
his colleagues again met in consultation, 
and it appeared to them, on considering all 
the features of the case, that it was probable 
that the bleeding came from the right inter- 
nal carotid; or, at all events, it seemed cer- 
tain that the hemorrhage did not proceed 
from any vessel of the left side, but was 
derived by the internal carotid from the 
vessels of the brain. The artery from which 
the bleeding took place, might either be the 
internal carotid, or a branch of the external. 
One thing they agreed in, namely, that if it 
were possible to tie the internal carotid, near 
the base of the skull, the hemorrhage would 
be completely restrained ; but they greatly 
doubted the possibility of affecting this. 
Nevertheless, the case was considered so 
desperate as to authorise the attempt. 
Therefore, in a subject in the school of 
hospital, Mr. Mayo displayed the artery by 
dissection; and, on another body, weat 
through the steps of the operation, without 
much difficulty. The obstacles to be appre- 
hended in the living body did not seem to 
be insurmountable. Accordingly, he thought 
it justifiable to attempt it in the patient, 
The steps of the operation were, first, to 
divide the skin, to the extent of three inches, 
along the anterior edge of the mastoid pro- 
cess of the te bone and sterno-mas- 


was not greatly reduced; the temporal 
artery beat on the right side as forcibly as 


toid muscle. The operator then divided the 
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the external applicationof cold. The pulse 
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portion of the dygastricus, close upon its 
attachment, and reached the styloid process, 
the end of which he broke off with a forceps, 
and came u the front of the transverse 
process of second cervical vertebra. It 
was at this point that he expected to be able 
to secure the artery, but he was unable to 
separate the vessel from the adjacent parts. 
After long and reiterated trials, he passed 
the needle under what he supposed included 
the artery, but he could not, at that great 
depth, and in so narrow a cavity, (there 
being no sensible pulsation, as the trunk 
had been tied below) succeed in identifying 
the artery, and separating it from the nerves 
which accompany it. At the close of the 
operation, he extended the incision down- 
wards, in the hope of making out the trunk 
of the vessel lower down, and then tracing 
it upward ; but here he found that the pre- 
vious inflammation had obliterated all dis- 
tinction of parts, so that he was compelled, 
however reluctantly,to give up the attempt. 

For fifty hours after the operation there 
was no recurrence of hemorrhage. The 

tient was otherwise doing favourably. 

is mind was perfectly collected ; tongue 
moist, but slightly furred; pulse 94, and 
soft. He swallows liquids easily, and with 
less pain than before the removal of the por- 
tion of broken pipe. Very little blood was 
lost in the attempt to secure the internal 
carotid. The arteria posterior auris was 
divided; it bled freely, but not per saltum, 
and was tied. The occipital artery was 
exposed, but not divided. In describing the 
case at the close of his surgical lecture, 
April 3d, Mr. Mayo said, that he ventured 
to entertain strong hopes of the recovery of 
this patient, and that he thought it certainly 
not impossible, that the disturbance of parts, 
attending the second operation, might have 
contributed to render the recurrence of 
hemorrhage less likely than it otherwise 
would have been. 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHAL- 
MIC HOSPITAL. 
MEDICAL HISTORY OF A VETERAN IN INDIA— 
OPERATION FOR PCTROPFON, 


Monday, March 20, 1837.—This was the 
day appointed by Mr. Gurnarie, for the per- 
formance of several operations. The first is 
a modification of the Taliacotian operation, 
and to be performed to relieve the ectropeon 
of Samuel Rumsey. 

This man, 64 years of age, is a hardy 
veteran, and a pensioner of Chelsea College, 
with an income of eighteen-pence a-day. In 
1802, having previously served some years 


in the militia, he enlisted into the 30th regi- 
ment, and did duty at home until 1806, 
in the spring of which year he sailed for 
India, where he remained until 1827, when 
he was diseharged, from length of service, 
and returned home. During his servitude, 
he was engaged in several rn into 
the unwholesome districts of Hindostan, 
and suffered several attacks of ague. He 
has always been very intemperate, getting 
drunk whenever he had the means. The 
favourite beverage with our troops in Ma- 
dras, and, in fact, in the other presidencies, 
is toddy, a liquid which spontaneously 
exudes from certain kinds of palm, when 
wounded, The most common are the palma, 
the cocoa-nut, and the date toddy, The 
cocoa-nut is the strongest, and most con- 
genial to the palates of the soldiers. A 
gallon will perfectly intoxicate an expe- 
rienced bibber. All these juices have a 
semi-opake milky appearance, not unlike 
soap-suds, and are sold by the native mer- 
chants at a cheap rate. Besides these, a 
great deal of arrack is drunk, and of this 
about a pint is enough to inebriate a stout 
fellow. This is perfect “ nectar” to the 
white soldier. 

Whilst in India, in addition to the agues, 
he had one or two attacks of syphilis and 
gonorrhea. ‘To cure these, he was plied 
with mercurial preparations, to copious sali- 
vation. He thinks the “ out-and-out” sali- 
vations have shaken him a little. In order 
to avoid such accidents for the future, he 
attached himself to a “ bibby,” or native 
woman, for many years. The hardihood of 
his constitution preserved him in average 
good health, in a climate which macerated 
his regiment to a skeleton; and when he 
landed at Gravesend, in July 1827, he felt as 
well as when he left England twenty years 
before. The best substitute which he conld 
now find for toddy and arrack, was “ gin- 
hot,"—a quart of hot (temperature 
140°) with a quartern of gin, sugar, and nut- 


meg, mixed, With this he got drunk as 
often as he could, doing homage to Silenus, 
even if for his “nectar” he was obliged to 
sacrifice his “ambrosia.” Whilst in India, 
he observed, that in each paroxysm of drunk- 
enness, the hot stage was soon followed by 
the sweating one, and the only inconvenience 


which he ex was a slight lassi- 
tude. He had always there a plenteons 
supply of wholesome food, but on his re- 
turn, poverty compelled him to consider 
eating a secondary necessity ; and as Me re- 
ceived his pension quarterly, he then gave 
way to excessive intemperance, while his 
money lasted. This practice broke through 
the regularity of his habits as a toper, and 
afterwards left him to suffer from the abso- 
lute: privation, not only of stimulants, but of 
food. He nowremarked a difference in the 
paroxysm of inebriation ; the hot stage con- 
tinned much longer, and was succeeded, 


anterfor fourth of the fibres of that muscle, 
and separated the parotid from the mastoid 
rocess. He then divided the posterior 


perspiration, but by rigours and 


pores. 
To eke out his income, and to aid in the ful- 
filment of the drunken destiny of his exist- 
ence, he became a watchman in the parish 
of St. Pancras. Here the exposure to night 
air, wet, cold, irregular sleep, and intoxica- 
tion, damaged his health. A large furun- 
culous apostema appeared on his left nates, 
was very painful, suppurated, and slough- 
ed widely and deeply, leaving a large cica- 
trix. This was followed by others, in the 
trunk, limbs, neck, head, and face. They 
all ran the same course, and by pro- 
ducing similar large cicatrices, These, like 
the cicatrices of burns, have contracted, and 
in the face have produced great distortion 
of the features. The face and forehead have 
almost entirely lost the original cutis, and 
are covered with most extensive scars and 
seams. The superior part of the pinna of 
the right ear has sloughed away. The 
hairy sealp is denaded, and scarred to a con- 
siderable extent, 

The superior palpebra of each eye is re- 
tracted to such a degree that ‘the cilie are 
in contact with the supercilium, of which 
but a small portion of the hair remains. 
The reflected conjunctiva is, consequently, 
exposed to the air and light, and is, from 
inflammation, q@fa bright scarlet colour. 
The conjunctiva on the inner side of the 
left eye-ball is also much injected, and that 
which is spread over the cornea quite opake ; 
through it, however, it is possible, with 
care, to discern the contraction and expan- 
sion of the iris. In the right eye, the iris 
is motionless, and adherent to the cornea, 
which is of a milky colour, and in the centre 
of which exists an ulcer, which has nearly 
penetrated through its substance, into the 
anterior chambers. He is, in both eyes, 
conscious of the presence of light; but the 
opacity of thecornew is too dense to permit 
him to distinguish objects. 

The right eye was chosen to be first 
operated upon, A semilunar incision was 
made, half an inch above the supercilium, 
and bending downwards, at each extremity, 
to the internal and external angular pro- 
cesses. The incision was first carried 
through the simple integuments, and the 
dissection was continued through the fibres 
of the orbicularis palpebrarum, and the 
levator palpebra superioris; the tarsus 
was pulled down, and the eyelid restored to 
its proper office and position, as a concave 
covering for the eye-ball. A great deal of 
dissection, however, was necessary before 
the operator succeeded in placing the lid 
over the eye. A large space is now left, 
above the eye, to be filled up with granula- 
tions, Two ounces of blood were spiit, and 
a good deal of pain was inevitably occa- 
sioned by the operation,which lasted twenty 
minutes. The lid, at last, remained qui- 
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escent, in its proper gpastion over the ball. 
Liat, dipped in ¢ water, is constantly 
ied to the part. 

21. To-day the patient is quite tranquil. 
The eyelid remains down. e slept well 
all night, and complains of no pain, the 
patient beingable to raise his eyelid a little ; 
itis inferred that a few fibres of the levator 
palpebra are undivided, 

April 6. The large hiatus made by the 
operation is filling up with granulations, and 
there seems to be a disposition in the pal- 
pebra to curl up again, Nevertheless, so 
far, the eye is completely covered, an¢ 
should the ocular appendages remain in 
their present,position, when the cicatrization 
is completed, the patient will have a chance 
of vision. In consequence of the long 
disease of the upper eyelid, the sphere of 
action of the lower lid is very much ex- 
tended, and it covers a great part of the eye- 
ball. The cornea is still opake, and the 
anterior chamber is obliterated by the adhe- 
sion of the iris to the cornea, 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


SLOUGHING CLCER OF THE THROAT, 


Mary Leis, aged fifty-one, was admitted 
into Wright’s Ward, under the care of Mr. 
Babington, At first her throat seemed to 
be covered with sloughing ulceration. 
which, from the confused history which 
she gave, appeared to have arisen, as usual, 
from cold, wet, and damp. Ona more rigid 
examination, there was seen to be a large 
sloughing ulcer, occupying the posterior 
surface of the fauces, including in its ra- 
vages the tonsil glands and soft palate. 
She has been on the out-patients’ book for 
some time, and “ ailing oneand off,” for the 
last two months, in spite of all the medi- 
cines which she has had from the dispen- 
sary of the hospital. Her general health 
is much disturbed, 

June 22. Ordered a senna draught im- 
mediately, and decoction of sarsaparilla, half 
a pint; extract of sarsaparilla one drachm, 
daily, the latter remedy being the universal 
panacea ordered in the hospital for broken- 
down constitutions. Directed also to live 
well and drink porter. 

July 1. No perceptible improvement. 
The throat somewhat more inflammatory ; 
ordered therefore to be bled to twelve 
ounces, To use the following gargle, decoe- 
tion of bark, eight ounces and a half; tinc- 
ture of myrrh, half an ounce, three times 
daily, Solution of tartarized antimony, ten 
minims ; syrup ef poppies, one drachm ; sa- 
line draught, one ounce and a half. Beef 
tea daily. 

2. Much the same. Ordered a blister to 
the throat. The ulcers to be touched with 
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the verdigris liniment, and the following 
draught three times daily : sulphate of mag- 
nesia, half a drachm; diluted sulphuric 
acid, six minims ; infusion of roses, one ounce 
and a half. 

4. Better; the infammatory symptoms 
about the throat have subsided. Ordered 
to recommence the decoction of sarsaparilla, 
with the extract. 

10. The throat less painful to day ; but 
the ulcer continues to spread over the sur- 
face of the soft palate; the edges are 
sloughy, and their external border is in- 
flamed. Bowels confined. Continue the 
sarsaparilla, and take a rhubarb draught 
immediately, repeating it every three hours, 


if necessary. 

15. She thinks herself somewhat better ; 
but the ulcer appears to have much the 
same characters. Continue her medicines. 

18. The throat very much improved; the 
ulcers are healing; can swallow without 
much pain. Bowels kept comfortably open 
by the rhubarb draught; pulse natural ; 
tongue clean, 

24. All ulceration gone, and only a white 
speck on one tonsil can be detected. The 
medicines to be continued. Iv a week af- 
terwards she was dismissed “ cured.” 

No cause of these ulcers, beyond the 
common one, could be ascertained, They 
were only relieved when the constitution 
was under the full influence of sarsaparilla, 
the good effects of which would lead to a 
suspicion of some venereal taint in the 
system. 


NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL, 


IRRITABLE STUMP,.—OPERATION,* 


J. F. was admitted on the 29th of No- 
vember, 1836, under the care of Mr. Liston, 
A“ white swelling” appeared in the right 
knee, when he was five and a half years 
old. His health was not materially affected 
by it. About thirteen months ago amputa- 
tion was performed above the knee ; and in 
four days after the operation, a portion of 
the bone, which was too promivent, was re- 
moved, At the present time the remains of 
a circular amputation above the knee are 
observed ; in the centre of the stump the 
end of the femur forms a very prominent 
feature, and the soft parts gradually become 
thicker towards the upper part of the thigh, 
forming a cone, or, as Mr. Liston observed, 
“a sugar-loaf.” The integument covering 
the extremity of the bone is very thin, and 
of a red colour, except at the back part, 
where there is a surface of about the size of 
a shilling, covered by a hard, prominent 


* Referred to Mr. Barker, page 745, of the 
last volume of 


OPERATIONS. 


seab, which has never been healed. There 
is a greatdeal of pain aud tenderness around 
the end of the bone, particularly on the 
inner side of it, when the parts are handled. 
He has not been able to use the stump in 
the least since the a His general 
health is very 

Operation.— 2. Mr. Liston plunged 
his bistoury in the side of the thigh, carry- 
ing the incision through the integuments 
around the outer part of the bone, and ex- 
tended it transversely about an inch anda 
half on the inner side of the bone; he then 
separated the muscles, &c. close to the 
bone for about three inches, the surrounding 
outer mass being firmly retracted by the 
hands of an assistant. He then sawed 
through the bone close to the retracted 
muscles, and about three inches from the 
extremity. The integuments were brought 
together, no vessels having been secured, 
and kept in apposition by means of two in- 
terrupted sutures. Some hemorrhage came 
on about four hours after the operation, but 
it was commanded by a ligature being 
placed round one of the larger arteries, and 
the application of cold water. 

The history of the case is not necessary to 
be followed up. The flaps united very 
advantageously by means of the isinglass 
plaster. He had a little cough at one 
period, during his stay in the hospital, but 
this was soon removed, and he left, in a 
very comfortable state, with an excellent 
stump, on the second of January. 


HYDROCELE OF THE SPERMATIC CHORD, WITH 
HERNIA. 

J. F., aged 19, was admitted, Feb. 20th, 
under the care of Mr. Coorer. Nine months 
ago, as he was carrying a sack of flour, he 
strained himself, and shortly afterwards a 
tumour was perceived in the groin, but dis- 
appeared again. It, however, frequently 
came down afterwards, but was returned as 
regularly, with alittle difficulty, until lately. 
On his admission into the hospital he had a 
small inguinal hernia, after the reduction of 
which an oblong, round, tense swelling, 
filled with fluid, was distinctly perceptible 
in the spermatic chord. This latter tumour 
Mr, Coorer immediately pronounced to be 
encysted hydrocele of the chord, composed 
of a cyst, or serous cavity, within the several 
investments of the chord. On the 22nd of 
February, having reduced the hernia, Mr. 
Cooper grasped the other swelling at its 
posterior part, so as to make the fluid pro- 
ject forwards, and then introduced a sharp- 
pointed narrow bistoury across the swelling, 
so as to lay it open. About an ounce of 
yellow serous fluid escaped. A small piece 
of the sac was then snipped off with a pair 
of scissors, and the cavity filled with lint, 
for the purpose of disposing the interior to 
granulate, and to prevent too quick a clos 
sure of the external opening. 


14 ASTHMA. 


on this case Mr. Cooper ob- 
served, Astley Cooper generally 
cured geod of the spermatic chord 
with a seton of two or three threads. This 
was a mild, and he (Mr. C.) believed an 
effectual plan, and one which he should 
adopt at.some future portunity. 
treatment of this kind of hydrocele by in- 
jections had been , in consequence 
of its frequent failure. Hydrocele of the 
chord was rather a rare disease, though Mr. 
C, had met with not less than four cases 
within the last two years. The disease is 
believed by Sir A. Cooper to be formed by a 
portion of the peritoneal investment of the 
chord not happening to become adherent to it 
after the descent of the testis, and, of course 
acavity was left, in which the fluid collects ; 
but he admitted that it might sometimes 
arise from the formation of a distiact cyst 
in the chord, and this latter was the view 
adopted by Sir B. Brodie. When seated in 
the chord, within the abdominal ring, the dis- 
crimination of the disease from a hernia re- 
considerable attention ; when 
the diagnosis was easy. 
no topaiee to the tumour when the cations 
coughs ; its transparency is sometimes dis- 
cernible, and there is occasionally fluctua- 
tion. ‘In general, however, the tumour is 


exceedingly tense. 


PROPERTIES OF THE LOBELIA INFLATA, 


When lecturing lately on some cases in 
which this medicine was administered, Dr. 
ELLioTson took occasion to make some re- 
marks in general on its effects. He stated 
that the lobelia inflata was not yet in general 
use, indeed its properties were not gene- 
rally known. The American Indians em- 
ployed it in the same way as tobacco, and 
they resorted to it as a remedy in cases of 
pm Fs and difficulty of breathing. Its pro- 
perties, so far as he had been able to observe, 
in the various cases in which he had ad- 
ministered it, appeared to be the same as 
those of tobacco. He was in the habit of 
giving the tincture of the plant in five 
minim doses at first, increasing it to any 
extent, if it produced no effect, and did not 
cause headach or vomiting. If a person 
laboured under simple difficulty of breath- 
ing, the above dose given three or four times 
in the course of the day was sufficient ; but 
if a sudden attack of asthma required its 
employment, then it might be given at in- 
tervals of a quarter, or half an hour, com- 
mencing with five minims, and adding one 
minim to every succeeding dose, until the 
disease was subdued or the medicine dis- 
agreed with the patient. If this last should 
be the case, and vomiting and headach come 
on, the medicine must be left off for a time, 
and continued when the headach, Xc., was 
removed, not increasing the dose beyond 
the last given. It wasremarkable how dif- 


ferently different persons bore this medicine, 
a single minum in some instances producing 
sickness, as some persons are not able to 
bear a single whiff of tobacco smoke ; 
while, in other cases, on the contrary, sixty 
or even ninety drops were taken for a 


The| dose. He knew a young lady, who, being 


subject to spasmodic asthma, always car- 
ried ninety drops of the tincture in a small 
phial; this dose she swallowed when an 
attack of the disease came on, and with 
her it was a specific. He, however, re- 
membered a very remarkable case, in which 
this medicine was administered to a medi- 
cal man, who had a violent attack of 
asthma, which lasted nine days. There 
was no pain, inflammation, or congestion, 
but a violent cough; the pulse was very 
quick, and the patient could not lie in the 
recumbent position. He had taken the 
medicine in former attacks, so he com- 
menced on this occasion with ten minim 
does, increasing the strength of each dose 
by one minim (the doses were given every 
half hour), until he arrived at fifty minim 
8 | doses; he then continued with these doses 
every hour for twenty-four hours; he expe- 
rienced slight relief, and no unpleasant 
effects resulted. At the expiration of the 
twenty-four hours, a minim was added to 
each dose of the medicine, till it reached 
seventy-five minims, this he took for forty- 
eight hours, and the disease was relieved. 
pulse was becoming intérmittent, perspira- 
tions broke out over the body, and he became 
languid ; small doses of ammonia soon re- 
stored him to a proper state. It had been 
unjustly said, that he (Dr. E.) was in the 
habit of giving too large doses; he was 
certainly in the habit of proportioning doses 
to the disease ; when he found that, after 
giving certain doses, the disease was not 
removed by the medicine, and that no bad 
effects were produced by the remedy, then 
he increased it to such an extent as was 
safe, and necessary to remove the disease. 
It was on the same principle that croton oil 
was administered, when milder medicines 
were not effective in opening the bowels. 
The tincture which he had been in the 
habit of using, consisted of three parts of 
nitric ether and one of alcohol, with as* 
much lobelia inflata in it as the liquid 
would take up. He had been obliged to 
send his patients to one place for this medi- 
cine, a proceeding he was much averse to; 
but, from the variable strength that various 
druggists made it of, and the neg}igence of 
the framers of the Pharmacopeeia, who, 
though they had introduced the plant into 
the materia medica, had given no formula for 
the tincture, he was compelled to send in 
this way. Some persons, however, could 
not bear the slightest quantity of ether, 
and in such cases a tincture made entirely 
with alcohol, might be ially em- 
ployed. 
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